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THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON ANGLICAN AND 
WESLEYAN REUNION 


[The subject of Anglican and Wesleyan Reunion is one of extraordinary 
interest and no small difficulty. The Bishop of London’s suggestions 
are here discussed by a Wesleyan Minister and a Clergyman of his 
own Church, and the Bishop has written some notes which throw 
further light on the situation, and afford material for its fuller con- 
sideration. His fine spirit has been evident in the whole discussion, 
and will be deeply appreciated by all our readers.—EDITOR. } 


I 
A METHODIST VIEW 
— Wesleyan will give serious and sympathetic 


consideration to the proposals of the Bishop of 
London for the reunion of the Anglican and Wesleyan 
Churches. The scheme has a twofold importance. In the 
first place, it is not the suggestion of a free-lance, but of one 
who holds a high official position in the Church of England, 
and who speaks with the authority and responsibility that 
attach to his office. In the second place, since it is known 
that certain Anglicans and Wesleyans have been conferring 
at London House, it may be legitimately inferred that the 
proposals represent the findings upon which a measure of 
agreement has been reached. 

The spirit in which the Bishop approaches the discussion 
is excellent, and it ought to be easy to consider his proposals 
in an atmosphere free from rancour and prejudice. The 
Bishop does not fall into the error of supposing that charity 
is a solvent of principles. He is to be respected because, 
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despite his earnest zeal for reunion, he does not abate one 
jot of what he regards as essential principle. We shall be 
wise to imitate him. We must not confuse punctilio and 
prejudice with principle ; but, on the other hand, we must 
not imagine that differences of essential principle can be 
overcome by a mere disposition of good-will. 

A good deal of confusion has prevailed in the past owing 
to the fact that the term Reunion has been used in different 
senses. Is the goal which the followers of Jesus Christ 
ought to place before themselves corporate reunion or 
unity ? The Bishop pleads for organic union on the grounds 
of our Lord’s prayer for the oneness of His followers, the 
comparative impotence and waste of effort of the Churches, 
and the scandal of our divisions in the eyes of the non- 
Christian world. But all these points could be met by a 
genuine spirit of unity and by intercommunion. Those who 
speak of the corporate reunion of the Churches cannot, 
surely, have in mind one gigantic world-wide organization 
on the model of Rome. Such an institution would almost 
inevitably be the foe of intellectual and spiritual liberty, and 
would be static rather than dynamic. The Eastern Church 
offers a model that, with modifications, might be imitated. 
We commonly speak of that Church as one, but in reality it 
comprises fourteen Churches, which are independent and 
autonomous in regard to internal administration. They are 
one because they have the same faith, the same principles 
of government, and the same bases of worship. Is it not 
possible for Churches representing different types of govern- 
ment.and different modes of worship, but holding the same 
faith, to establish a like unity and to practise the same 
intercommunion ? 

Of course, diversity of organization is carried too far 
when there exists no real basis of difference or when valid 
reasons for separation have ceased to exist. There are 
breaches that ought to be healed, e.g. those between the 
Methodist Churches. The question which we have to face 
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ANGLICAN AND WESLEYAN REUNION 3 


is whether the breach between Wesleyanism and Anglicanism 
comes within this category. Granted that the Wesleyan 
secession was inevitable and in the order of Providence, may 
not the Wesleyan Church have fulfilled its mission as a 
separate institution, and may not the time have come for 
it to return to the bosom of the Mother Church, still retaining 
as far as possible its essential characteristics ? The question 
must be discussed without prejudice. Considerations of 
personal dignity or denominational pride must not weigh 
even as the dust in the balance. Methodism is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. Perish Methodism if that is in 
the interests of the Church of God! The point at issue is 
whether the witness of Methodism can best be furthered by 
reunion or by separate existence. The matter cannot be 
determined merely by an appeal to ancient documents or to 
the sayings of Wesley as to his own relation to the Church 
of England. A good deal of water has flowed under the 
bridge since Wesley’s day, and the history of the last one 
hundred and thirty years, as it affects both the Churches 
concerned, cannot be left out of account. 

I. It is said that the Wesleyan and Anglican doctrines 
of the Church, Ministry, and Sacraments are substantially 
one. Doubtless our formularies are largely the same, 
although it must not be forgotten that Wesley departed 
from the doctrines of the Church of England when he 
ordained presbyters and consecrated bishops, or that he 
reduced the Thirty-nine Articles to Twenty-five, his elimina- 
tions being in an anti-sacerdotal and anti-sacramentarian 
direction. But it is not so much a question of formularies 
as of their interpretation. As is well known, the Tractarians 
argued that the Articles and Homilies were capable of 
interpretation in their sense. In any case, it cannot be 
gainsaid that doctrines of the Church, Ministry, and Sacra- 
ments are held by an influential section of the Church of 
England which are not and never have been those of 
Wesleyan Methodism. Ifthe Bishops of Oxford and Durham 
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were each to write a book on the Church of England doctrines 

of the Church, Ministry, and Sacraments, the inquirer would 

be somewhat perplexed, and his bewilderment would increase 
if the Bishop of Hereford followed with a book on the same 
theme. 

But let us turn from hypothetical books to one that has 
‘actually been written. In an exposition of the theology of 
the Church of England by a recognized Anglican scholar? 
the following statements occur: ‘The threefold ministry 
is considered to be essential to a proper ministration of the 
Word and Sacraments. It was generally recognized that a 
line of succession, which was unbroken from Apostolic 
times, was also necessary for a valid ministry. . . . The 
principle that underlies such an Apostolic succession is 
“that no man in the Church can validly exercise any 
ministry, except such as he has received from a source 
running back to the Apostles, so that any ministry which a 
person takes upon himself to exercise, which is not covered 
by an apostolically received commission, is invalid ” (Gore, 
The Mission of the Church, p. 31). The Church of England 
very properly makes no comment on, or criticism of, other 
bodies, she confines herself to a definition of her own posi- 
tion, but is quite definite as to that.’ Again, ‘In Holy 
Orders the outward and visible sign is the laying on of 
Apostolic hands; the thing signified is the priesthood. 
But the two together form the Sacrament. The reality of 
a man’s priesthood does not depend upon his faith at the 
moment of his ordination, or at any subsequent time. 
From the time of the laying on of hands and because of that 
fact, he is a priest’ (p. 119). The significance of this state- 
ment is in no way diminished by the subsequent assertion, 
“Grace is given to the recipient of each Sacramental rite 
to make the best possible use of the holy gift which forms 
the inner part of the Sacrament’ (p. 120). No one will 
contend that these are the doctrines of Wesleyan Methodism. 
1F. W. Worsley: The Theology of the Church of England (1913). viet 
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It may be said, and with truth, that there are diver- 
gencies of doctrine amongst us. What are called ‘ High 
Church’ views are not unknown in Methodism. But I 
question whether there is a single Wesleyan minister or 
layman who believes in the Apostolic Succession, with its 
assumption that episcopacy is of the esse and not merely 
of the bene esse of the Church; in the irregularity and 
invalidity + of Churches not possessing the Apostolic Succes- 
sion and of Sacraments therein administered ; in the sacer- 
dotal status and authority of the ministry; in the sacrifice 
of the Mass; in the objective presence of Christ in the 
elements of the Lord’s Supper (I purposely avoid the difficult 
term transubstantiation) ; in the reservation of the elements 
for purposes of adoration; in baptismal regeneration and 
in auricular confession. But these beliefs are held by a 
large body of the clergy of the Church of England, and if 
they do not constitute a majority, they are certainly the 
most influential party. There are those who argue that the 
union of Methodism with the Church of England would 
strengthen the hands of the Evangelicals within the Church. 
Doubtless that would be so to some extent. But would 
the Methodist witness be the gainer if it surrendered its 
individuality in order to swell the volume of a kindred voice 
within a divided house? The history of the Evangelicals 
since the Oxford movement does not encourage optimism, 
Coalition Churches have the same difficulties as coalition 
governments. It is not likely that any free traders 
would expect to further their cause by amalgamating 
the Free Trade Union with the Tariff Reform League. 

Wesleyan Methodism is a free and _ self-governing 


11 am told that there is to-day a tendency among Anglo-Catholics to 
abstain from applying the term ‘invalid ’ to non-episcopal Churches, minis- 
tries, and Sacraments, since these have proved themselves to have an un- 
deniable ‘spiritual value.” The term ‘irregular’ does not convey their 
whole meaning, as they hold that non-episcopal ministries lack ‘ the full 
authority committed by God to man.’ Probably some intermediate term 
is needed ; but in default of it, there seems no option except to use ‘ invalid’ 
to convey the Anglo-Catholic meaning. 
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Church. It has a great evangelical witness to bear. The 
most valuable contribution it can render to Catholic truth 
and in the long run to Catholic unity (and truth is even 
More important than unity) is to maintain its witness un- 
impaired. Would the proposed scheme of union tend to 
preserve or destroy the integrity of the Methodist witness ? 
The following considerations have a _ bearing on_ the 
question ; 

1. The Church of England is a State Church. The 
Minutes of Conference for 1747 contains the following ques- 
tions and answers. 


Q. 7. What instance or ground is there in the New 
Testament for a National Church ? 

A, We know none at all. We apprehend it to be a 
merely political institution. 

Q. 14. Was there any thought of uniformity in the 
government of all Churches until the time of 
Constantine ? 

A, It is certain that there was not, and would not 
have been had men consulted the Word of God. 


The great majority of Wesleyans are opposed both on 
grounds of principle and expediency to the State establish- 
ment of religion. There are those amongst us who accept 
the present situation and would be no party to the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England without its own 
consent. But I question whether there is a single Methodist 
who would desire State patronage and endowments for his 
own Church. The bishops of the Church of England are 
appointed by statesmen who may or may not be Christians. 
Its doctrine, worship, and discipline are subject to Parlia- 
ment, consisting of men of all creeds and no creeds. It is 
hard to believe that Methodism would lightly surrender its 
freedom in order to come under such tutelage. We may be 
reminded that the Life and Liberty Movement is striving to 
win spiritual autonomy for the Church, and that even dis- 
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establishment from within is not outside the range of possi- 
bility. But there is no sign that these things lie in the 
immediate future, and we are asked to unite with the 
Church of England as it is, not as it may become. 

2. In the Church of England the system of private 
patronage operates, and the right of presentation to livings 
may be bought and sold. The best men in the Church of 
England lament the system, but the facts remain. 

3. No one wishes to criticize mere details of the Bishop’s 
proposals, but it is evident that it would not be easy for 
Methodism to preserve its autonomy within the Church of 
England. What would be the relation of the Methodist 
bishops to the Conference ? What would be the relation 
of Wesleyan ministers and especially of chairmen of dis- 
tricts to the bishop of the diocese in which they happened 
to reside? It is not likely that these questions could be 
satisfactorily answered without a considerable modification 
of the monarchical forces of the present-day Anglican 
episcopate. 

4. Wesleyan Methodism cannot forget that she is the 
mother of other and great communions in this country and 
beyond the seas, and that her children are more numerous 
than those of the Anglican communion. Methodism was 
called into being to bear a world-wide witness, and it would 
not be in the ultimate interest either of unity or of the 
spread of evangelical truth that the Mother Church should 
take such a step as is proposed, independently of her children. 

These considerations seem to me to weigh heavily against 
the Bishop of London’s proposals, even if these did not give 
existing ministers the choice of reordination or inferiority 
of status in the united Church and even if they did not 
suggest that existing members may have to offer them- 
selves for Confirmation, if they are to be received as full 
members of the united Church. Here we reach the crux of 
the question. Such difficulties as the State establishment 
of Anglicanism might disappear with lapse of time. But 
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the re-ordination and Confirmation obstacle will abide until 
one or other party attains to such a wider vision and know- 
ledge of the truth as shall lead to a change of principle. 

IIl.—In approaching the question of reordination, the 
natural man has doubtless a difficulty in eliminating the 
personal equation. The suggestion is one that hurts both 
his personal and denominational pride, and it is not easy to 
view it without prejudice. We desire to make a sincere 
effort to leave such considerations entirely on one side. If 
the interests both of truth and of unity demand that Wes- 
leyan ministers offer themselves for episcopal ordination 
then we have no right to hesitate for a single moment. 

According to the Bishop’s plan, all candidates for the 
ministry received after a certain date will be episcopally 
ordained. That raises no difficulty. The problem is, what 
is to be done with those who have already received Wesleyan 
ordination and who will exercise their ministry in the united 
Church? The suggestion is that those who submit to 
reordination shall be permitted to preach and administer 
the Sacraments in Anglican churches. Those who are 
unwilling to be reordained may minister as at present in 
Wesleyan churches, and may preach, but not administer 
the Sacraments, in Anglican churches. 

The Bishop spoke words that awakened a responsive 
echo in his hearers when he said: ‘ “ Do not tell me that I 
have to deny my orders,” says the Wesleyan minister. I 
quite agree with him. I do not know what my language 
would be if a Roman Catholic told me I had to be reordained ; 
and we must remember that the Wesleyan minister believes 
in his orders as much as I believe in mine.’ The perplexing 
thing is that after this very clear and satisfactory statement 
the Bishop proceeds to urge the necessity for the reordina- 
tion of Wesleyan ministers if they are to administer the 
Sacrament in Anglican churches. The Bishop says: ‘AN 
the Wesleyan ministers to whom I have had the honour of 
speaking on this subject agree that if they are to be allowed 
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to celebrate Holy Communion in St. Paul’s Cathedral or 
the parish church, they must be fully ordained by the 
bishop at once.’ If the Bishop will extend the circle of his 
acquaintance among Wesleyan ministers he will not be long 
in discovering those who would not agree. 

1. What is the meaning of the distinction that is drawn 
between the ministry of the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments ? Why is reordination necessary for the 
latter, but not for the former? It is in order to meet the 
views of those who hold that Sacraments are irregular and, 
indeed, invalid, unless administered by those who stand in 
the Apostolic Succession. This is a mechanical theory of the 
transmission of grace which has not a vestige of support in 
the New Testament. Nothing could be more alien to the 
spirit of Jesus, who imposed on His disciples no rules or 
regulations or systems. The exponents of this theory do 
less than justice to the historical evidence that tells against 
their view. Moreover, since it vests the continuity of the 
Church in the bishops, this theory would seem to imply 
that they had been pre-eminently the guardians of the 
spiritual life of the Christian community. But as a recent 
Anglican writer has said: ‘ History does not show us that it 
has generally been the bishops who have been the true 
champions of the faith.’ 

If we accept reordination, we may make what protesta- 
tions we will, but we shall be yielding to the claims of those 
who contend that no one has authority to administer the 
Sacraments unless he has received ordination at the hands 
of one who stands in the Apostolical Succession. We shall 
be yielding ground to those who hold that a Sacrament 
administered by an episcopally ordained priest is valid, 
even though his life be unholy, while the Sacrament adminis- 
tered by the greatest saint, who has not received such 
ordination, is invalid. e 

2. It is suggested that Wesleyan ministers might safe- 
guard their principles by adopting a form of protestation. 
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That might conceivably be so, if the form were of a satis- 
factory character. But everything depends on that. Every- 
one will agree that it would be fatal if words were adopted 
which could be interpreted by Anglicans in one sense and 
by Wesleyans in another. Nonconformists have sometimes 
defended their acceptance of reordination on the ground 
that they are simply conforming with the rites of ordination 
which happen to prevail in the Church which they are joining. 
But is that the interpretation which Anglicans place upon 
their action? Does the Church of England say: ‘ We do 
not question the validity of your previous ordination, but 
it is a rule of our Church that our ministers must be ordained 
by our own bishops and presbyters, and we must ask you 
to conform.’ If that is so why is it that Roman priests 
who join the Church of England are never reordained ? 
It is ordination by bishops in the Apostolic Succession that 
is demanded, and not mere conformity to a domestic rite. 

But let us examine the form of protestation which is 
suggested by the Bishop of London : 


‘Be it known to all men that the ordination of A. B. 
to the office of deacon or priest by the Lord Bishop of 
is not intended by either party to express an adverse 
judgement on the spiritual value of the ministry pre- 
viously exercised by him, but to provide for the future, 
that his ministry shall have all the authority committed 
by God to men for that office such as both parties may 
recognize without scruple.’ 





But, surely, ‘ spiritual value ’ is not the point at issue. 
Everyone recognizes the ‘ spiritual value’ of the services of 
the organ-blower, and the verger, and the squire who reads 
the lessons. The whole point is: Has the ministry which 
we Wesleyans now exercise ‘ all the authority committed by 
God to man for that office’ (i.e. the ministry of the Word 
and the Sacraments) ?- We believe that it has. But others, 
because they hold the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, have 
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‘scruples’ on the subject. We are asked to submit to 
reordination in order to remove their scruples. But does 
not that involve a surrender of vital principle? If I say, 
‘I think that a non-episcopal ministry is as valid, authori- 
tative, and regular as an episcopal ministry, and I believe 
that, in maintaining this, I am witnessing to a great principle 
of spiritual liberty; but, if you do not think so, I will 
submit to be reordained by you in order to remove your 
scruples,’ am I not surrendering not a personal punctilio, 
but the whole position of evangelical religion? After all, 
even a word like Reunion is or ought not to be a solvent of 
principle, and if there is one principle that is vital to evangel- 
ical religion it is that of the prophetic character of the 
ministry of the Word and the Sacraments. 

Suppose the Church of Rome were to offer the Church of 
England reunion on similar terms to those now submitted 
to us, with the identical form of protestation, would the 
Bishop of London accept reordination and reconsecration 
at the hands of Cardinal Bourne ? It is perilous to answer 
for another, but I will venture to hazard the guess that, 
when his indignation had cooled, he would reply, ‘No. I 
have no scruples as to my ordination, and your scruples 
have no foundation in fact.? And yet, why should the 
Anglicans object to pursue a course which they -urge upon 
us? The only relevant answer which I can imagine it 
possible for them to give to us is, ‘ We have already got the 
Apostolic Succession. You have not. Therefore you are 
in a different case, and for that reason, must be reordained.’ 

3. If the Wesleyan Church unites with the Church of 
England, and our ministers are reordained, what is to be 
our relation to our Nonconformist brethren with whom we 
have associated on terms of fraternity and equality ? Are 
we henceforth to regard their ministry as irregular and their 
ordination as lacking in full authority ? Are we, as priests 
of the Church of England, to be precluded from kneeling 
with them at the Table of the Lord and administering with 
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them the sacred emblems? It is not thus that the wounds 
in the Body of Christ are to be healed. 

4. Perhaps it is hoped that, if the Wesleyan Church 
leads the way into the Anglican Communion, the other 
Nonconformist Churches may follow later on. If that end 
were achieved, on the basis suggested by the Bishop, .we 
should be confronted by a closed system. Whatever our 
individual protestations and beliefs, we should be part of a 
Church constituted on the theory of the Apostolic Succession, 
and we ourselves, in action if not in belief, would have come 
into line with the theory. We should belong to a Church 
which, however great its charity, could not look with favour 
upon non-episcopal Churches and ministries, and which 
would necessarily discountenance spiritual movements not 
authorized by the bishops. But, as we honour the Wesleys 
of the past, we are not prepared to condemn in advance the 
Wesleys of the future. They and their followers would most 
certainly arise if the Church of Christ in this land ever became 
one corporate institution on such a basis. There would be 
need for them to arise. But they would be held to be guilty 
of schism. Their ordinations would be considered invalid and 
their Sacraments irregular. Like earlier Nonconformists, 
they would be called schismatics, and obloquy and reproach 
would be heaped upon them. At length, when they had 
established their cause, I can imagine that some future 
Bishop of London would approach them and suggest reunion 
and reordination. We have a duty to the past. We 
cannot lightly surrender the principles for which our fathers 
contended at great cost. But we have a duty to the future 
also—to keep open for our children the way of spiritual liberty. 

5. The Bishop reserves his opinion as to whether existing 
members of the Wesleyan Church should be required to be 
confirmed in order to enjoy full membership in the united 
Church. I need only say that while few Methodists would 
be unwilling to accept Confirmation as the rite of full admis- 
sion into the Church, for those who are not members, the 
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great majority of those who are already established as mem- 
bers of their Church would regard their own Confirmation 
as a piece of meaningless ritual and would not submit to it. 

Wesleyans are not blind to the splendour of the vision 
of unity, nor do we view with complacency the scandal of a 
divided Christendom. We love the mother Church of 
England, and owe to her saints and teachers an incalculable 
debt. Catholic order appeals to us, but so does evangelical 
freedom, and we believe there is room for them both in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. We have no sympathy with what 
is called ‘ the dissidence of dissent,’ and do not think that 
there is much of it to be found to-day. We are Catholics 
and claim our share in the Christian inheritance of the 
centuries. But the truest catholicity seems to many of us 
to aim at unity in variety, rather than at mechanical uni- 
formity. We believe that the theory of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, with its sacramentarian implications, is doomed as 
being contrary to Scripture, to history, to reason, and to 
man’s deepest spiritual instincts. We have faith to believe 
that some day the Anglican Church will emancipate itself 
from the bondage of this theory. Then it will be possible 
to discuss reunion in a different atmosphere and on different 
terms. 

Meanwhile, Wesleyans long for full inter-communion. 
We will gladly join with our Anglican friends in common 
worship and in the Holy Communion—that Sacrament of 
unity which has become the ground of disunity. Our 
pulpits are open to them. Cannot they open theirs to us 
under such reasonable safeguards as may be deemed neces- 
sary? We will join with them whole-heartedly in striving 
to eliminate wasteful competition, and in common aggressive 
enterprise for the Christianization of our land and the world. 

These proposals are much simpler than those of the 
Bishop, but their adoption would go far to remove the 
reproach of disunion, and the future might see new and 
greater developments which lie far beyond our reach. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Since the above was written, the Bishop of London has 
further expounded his proposals in an address to the London 
Methodist Council. The only advance on the Kingsway 
address is that he now goes so far as to say that ‘a full 
Wesleyan member, who had been passed by that Church, 
should be allowed to come to Holy Communion without 
being confirmed.’ 

On the question of reordination the Bishop re-affirms 
his contention that the form of protestation, which he 
offers, would safeguard the consciences of Wesleyan minis- 
ters. He says that, if he were in our place, he would not 
feel that he was violating his conscience. Yet he said at 
Kingsway that he did not know what his language would 
be if a Roman Catholic told him that he had to be re- 
ordained. 

It may surprise the Bishop if I say that to many of us 
there seems to be less involved in the Roman reordination 
of Anglicans than in Anglican reordination of Wesleyans. 
The former would involve no question of principle for 
Anglo-Catholics, inasmuch as they already contend for 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. The Roman denial 
of Anglican orders is based on the contention that there 
were breaks in the succession, or that the form was in- 
sufficient, or that the proper ‘intention’ was lacking. 
These, however, are not matters of principle, but of history, 
and it is difficult to see why those who hold that the Apos- 
tolical Succession is a sine qua non should object to making 
assurance doubly sure. But for Wesleyans, reordination 
would be a denial of the principle that God calls and fits 
and authorizes men for the ministry in whatsoever ways 
He will, and does not restrict Himself to mechanical channels 
of grace. The truth is that Anglicans feel that there is 
more at stake in their controversy with Rome than their 
place in the Succession. They appeal to the proved spiritual 
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value and authority of the ministry which they have exer- 
cised, and there of course they take common ground with 
Nonconformists. 

As regards the Establishment, the Bishop pleads that 
he has not personally been conscious of any limitation of his 
freedom. That does not meet the objection of principle 
felt by those who regard State control of doctrine and 
worship and State appointment of the chief pastors of the 
flock as incompatible with the spiritual freedom and in- 
dependence of Christ’s Church. 

It should not be overlooked that the Cheltenham Con- 
ference (representing the Evangelicals in the Church of 
England), in its 1917 and 1918 ‘ Findings,’ fully recognized 
the validity of Nonconformist ministries. To accept re- 
ordination would, therefore, be to deal a blow to the principle 


of the Evangelicals. 
H. Matpwyn HuGuHEs. 


II 
AN ANGLICAN VIEW 


The Bishop of London’s address at Kingsway Hall on 
February 23 marks a step forward in the proposals which 
have been ventilated recently for Christian reunion. It 
furnishes us, we might say, with a practical response to 
Mr. Shakespeare’s powerful and fascinating appeal in his 
Churches at the Cross Roads. There is no doubt of the 
Bishop’s complete sincerity or of his earnest desire to make a 
beginning towards restoring the long-lost unity of Christen- 
dom. He has now come forward with some definite and 
concrete proposals for a real union between the Anglican 
Church and the Wesleyan Methodists as a first step towards 
the larger idea of complete home reunion. As negotiations are 
now pending for the amalgamation of the different branches of 
Methodism in England, we may say that these proposals 
immediately concern all the Methodist Churches and not 
It is superfluous to 
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say that the Bishop’s scheme deserves and undoubtedly 
will receive the careful and earnest consideration of both 
Churchmen and Methodists. It was not to be expected 
that in a popular sermon the Bishop would be able to enter 
fully into the details of his scheme or to define his terms as 
carefully or as explicitly as would be necessary at a future con- 
ference on the subject, but as it often happens that ecirenicons 
are shipwrecked on the practical application or interpreta- 
tion of their propositions, it is well, I think, that we should 
make a candid and careful examination of the Bishop’s 
proposals so that we may be able to form an impartial con- 
clusion as to how far they are likely to carry us towards 
the desired goal. 
There is probably no serious difference of opinion that 
_the outward organization of any future reunited Church 
must take an episcopal form. So much has been freely 
asserted by all the signatories (Anglican and Free Church) 
to the Second Interim Report of the World’s Conference on 
Faith and Order. This being so, the Bishop’s proposal for 
restoring the episcopate to the Wesleyan ministry seems 
both reasonable and hopeful. He suggests that in future 
ordinations to the Wesleyan ministry a bishop should join 
with the presbyters in ordaining the candidates, and that 
these bishops should be consecrated from the existing 
/Wesleyan presidents and superintendents as suggested by 
the last Lambeth Conference with regard to the Scotch 
Presbyterian ministers. Thus in due time there would be 
‘ none but episcopally ordained men in the Wesleyan ministry. 
But an initial question arises here. How are _ these 
Wesleyan bishops to be consecrated ? The Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1908 specifically mentioned ‘the precedent of 
1610, when Archbishop Bancroft expressly refused Bishop 
Andrewes’ suggestion to ordain the new Scotch bishops, 
first of all as presbyters, before consecrating them bishops, 
declaring that if this were done “it might be doubted if 
there were any lawful vocation in most of the Reformed 
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Churches ” (Spottiswoode, History of the Church of Scotland, 
p. 514), and they were accordingly consecrated bishops at 
one step.’ Unless a similar consecration per saltum of 
Wesleyan ministers were adopted the same ‘ doubt’ would 
be involved with regard to the validity of their previous 
ministry! This point must be made perfectly clear, or I 
suspect the whole scheme would be doomed from the outset, 
for it is this question of the recognition of non-episcopal 
orders which is the crux of the whole problem, and it is 
useless to attempt to evade it by the use of indefinite or 
equivocal terms and definitions. This is the most serious 
criticism which, perhaps unavoidably, the Bishop’s frank 
proposal calls forth. Dr. Ingram declares that ‘ nothing 
can possibly induce us in the Church of England to part 
with our belief in our historic orders.’ Now, this statement 
is really a most palpable petitio principii. It begs the 
whole question of what ‘ our belief’ is. Does the Church 
of England hold that episcopacy is only the most ancient, 
scriptural, and beneficial form of Church polity which 
possessed historically the adherence of the Catholic Church 
from Apostolic times to the Reformation, or does it hold 
with the Bishop of Zanzibar that ‘the very existence’ of 
non-episcopal bodies ‘is hostile to Christ’s holy Church ’ 
and that ‘episcopacy is either God’s gift or a terrible 
curse,’ or with Bishop Gore that those Churches with- 
out episcopacy are ‘rebels against a divine law,’ repudi- 
ating ‘an essential principle of the Church’s continuous 
life’ 2? (Orders and Unity) We need not search far into 
the history of the Church since the Reformation to prove 
that this latter ‘ Tractarian ’: theory, which seems to most 
Christians narrow, uncharitable, and uncatholic, can find no 
support in the official actions or formularies of the Church. 
Bishop Gibson, a pronounced High Churchman, in his work 
on the Articles, acknowledges candidly that our Church only 
regards episcopacy as ‘an allowable form’ of Church 


government. The undoubted fact also, supported by such 
2 
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contemporary witnesses as Bishops Cosin, Burnet, and 
Fleetwood, and Lord Chancellor Clarendon, that until 1662 
foreign Presbyterian ministers were given cures of souls in 
the Church of England without any reordination, is a sufficient 
proof that our Church fully admits the validity of non- 
episcopal orders. 

We may therefore lay down as an incontrovertible 
‘ statement of fact that the Anglican Church nowhere teaches 
that there is any essential or vital difference between her 
own ministry and that of other orthodox non-episcopal 
communions. If this fact were once fully accepted and 
recognized by the majority of Churchmen, the main difficulty 
regarding reunion would be solved. It is the fatal theory 
enunciated by the Tractarian party that a belief in our 
own ‘historic orders’ necessarily involves the denial of the 
validity of other orders, which has so far barred the way 
to any practicable scheme of reunion, and it does not 
appear from Dr. Ingram’s proposals that he has advanced 
very far, if at all, beyond this rigid position. Political and 
religious revenge and animosity led the Church of England 
in 1662 to demand in future the exclusive rule of episcopal 
ordination for all her ministers, but that this in no way 
involved the denial of the ministries of other Churches is 
apparent since at this very time the bishops consecrated in 
. England for the revived Episcopal Church of Scotland did 
not require the existing Presbyterian clergy there to be 
reordained in order to continue their ministries. The 
Reformers and their successors were fully determined on 
the retention of our ‘ historic orders,’ but they saw nothing 
inconsistent with this in fully acknowledging, and living in 
the closest fellowship with, their foreign non-episcopal 
brethren. They regarded Church polity as an ‘ indifferent ’ 
question, and considered episcopacy to be of the bene esse 
and not of the esse of a Church. I do not imagine that the 
Bishop of London would question the zeal for episcopacy of 
Bishop Joseph Hall, whose Divine Right of Episcopacy 
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was written expressly to refute Presbyterian claims and 
certainly showed no sign of surrendering our ‘historic 
orders,’ and yet this did not prevent Bishop Hall from 
declaring that ‘there is no difference in essential matters 
between the Church of England and her sisters of the 
Reformation. We accord in every point of Christian 
doctrine without the least variation. The only difference is 
in the form of outward administration, wherein also we are 
so far agreed that we all profess this form not to be essential 
to the being of a Church, though much importing the well 
or better being of it’ (Works, vol. v, p. 56). The Second 
Interim Report therefore certainly did not overstate the 
case when it declared that ‘ the acceptance of any particular 
theory as to the character of episcopacy is not now required 
of ministers of the Church of England,’ and yet the Bishop 
of London, in the application of his proposals, virtually 
compels the Wesleyan ministers to accept a particular rigid 
theory of Apostolical Succession, denying the validity of any 
but historic episcopal ministries! For his lordship suggests 
that during the transitional period required for the natural 
extinction of non-episcopally ordained Wesleyan ministers, 
the existing ministers who might refuse reordination should 
not be allowed to celebrate the Lerd’s Supper in any Anglican 
parish church, although, if the reunion scheme were other- 
wise completed, they might be recognized as visiting 
preachers. Other Methodist ministers who were willing to 
submit to reordination would at once be admitted to the full 
privileges of the Anglican ministry. Now, however, this 
may be softened down or apparently qualified by a ‘ form of 
Protestation ’ (also suggested by the Bishop) at the reordina- 
tion of a Wesleyan minister. It really amounts to a denial 
of the validity of a Wesleyan non-episcopal ministry, at 
least so far as assuring the ministration of an efficacious 
Eucharist. It is a mere quibble to urge, as is sometimes 
done, that Nonconformist Sacraments may be valid for them 
but not for us, for the Lord’s Supper celebrated by a non- 
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episcopal minister is surely either intrinsically a means of 
grace or not. It cannot be a means of grace to a Wesleyan 
and not toaChurchman! The Bishop therefore, by refusing 
to allow an existing Wesleyan minister to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper in an Anglican Church after the reunion with Metho- 
dism, does in fact, if not in word, deny that the Wesleyan can 
administer a valid Sacrament, a position which I fancy will 
not be calculated to commend his ingenious proposal to their 
judgement. 

Dr. Ingram also, by this reservation, lays down an 
invidious distinction not only between the dignity and 
importance of the two Sacraments, but between the value 
of the ministry of the Word and of the Sacrament, which 
finds no support in the authorized tgaching of our Church. 
It has been the custom in recent years for bishops, without 
any legal warrant as far as I am aware, to license certain 
laymen to preach on specified occasions in our churches. 
Now I submit that if a layman is allowed to minister the 
Word of God there is nothing in our Articles or formularies 
which makes it unlawful for him to minister the Sacrament 
also. I am not now discussing the question of its erpedi- 
ency. Custom and traditional practice as well as peculiar 
sacramental theories may have invested the Holy Com- 
munion with a superior honour and sanctity in the eyes of 
many Churchmen, but our Ordinal always places the ministry 
of the Word first in order. As evidence of this, our deacon 
is instructed by the bishop that it ‘ specially ’ appertains to 
his office ‘ to assist the priest when he ministereth the Holy 
Communion,’ but he is only given authority to preach ‘ if 
he be thereto licensed by the bishop,’ while the ordination 
prayer over a priest also maintains this order: * Be 
thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God and 
of His Holy Sacraments.’ I contend therefore that Dr. 
Ingram’s exaltation of the ministry of the Eucharist over 
that of preaching is not consistent with the teaching of our 
Church. 
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Again, in dealing with the question of Confirmation, the 
Bishop enunciates as the teaching of the Church a theory of 
its significance which has only gained currency with his own 
school of thought for the last twenty or thirty years. He 
declares that the force of the rite ‘is not the profession of 
the candidate of his vows’ but ‘the falling of the Holy 
Spirit afresh.’ I can hardly imagine, however, any one 
impartially reading through the Confirmation service 
denying that the solemn ratification, confirming, and renew- 
ing of the baptismal vows and promises was the main part 
of it. The Bishop therefore is very doubtful if during the 
transitional period the full member of the Wesleyan Church 
could be admitted to the Lord’s Table in a parish church 
without first being confirmed. Now it is only natural to 
suppose that if the Wesleyans restore episcopacy, their 
bishops would also introduce a form of Confirmation, so that 
the Bishop’s difficulty would only apply to the older existing 
Wesleyan communicants. One would imagine that these 
would naturally be received on their status as original 
members of another Church, in which case it has now been 
abundantly made clear that they are not affected by 
our Confirmation rubric. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
confirmed, in his recent ‘ Kikuyu Pronouncement,’ the 
historical verdict that this is a rule affecting ‘the children 
of Church people only.’ Since the well-established practice, 
definitely approved by our three last primates, of admitting 
without question Nonconformist communicants as visitors 
to the Lord’s Table in our churches has been recently 
declared by the Lambeth Consultative Committee as not 
‘inconsistent with Church of England principles,’ surely a 
similar measure of hospitality would be conceded to 


Wesleyan communicants in the case of a reunion. It is 
too often overlooked that the heated controversies over the 
unpopular Occasional Conformity Bill in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century had at least the effect of proving 
that the Confirmation rubric only applies to Churchmen. 
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If it had been designed to include Nonconformists, the 
struggle to pass the short-lived Occasional Conformity Act 
of 1711 would have been superfluous. The parish clergy 
could at once have stopped the obnoxious practice of Non- 
conformists qualifying for civil offices by taking the Sacra- 
ment in the church (as required by the Test Act), by simply 
refusing to administer it to them on the sufficient ground 
that they had not been confirmed. The fact that this was 
not attempted, but that a special Act was needed to stop the 
practice, proves conclusively that Churchmen then realized 
that this rubric only applied to their own members. 

But if, as I fear, Bishop Ingram’s frank proposal does 
not seem to offer us any fresh hope of a speedy reunion, is 
there no way in which it might be made more acceptable ? 
He very truly urges that ‘ reunion with part of the Church 
of England on terms which would make the other half fly 
off into secession’ would be useless. But is there no modus 
vivendi which might avoid this Scylla and Charybdis? I 
do not suppose that the Bishop’s proposal for reviving a 
Wesleyan episcopate for the purpose of reunion would be 
unacceptable to Methodists if it were not accompanied with 
the virtual denial of the validity of their existing orders. 
But this denial is no part of our Church’s teaching and is 
only the opinion of a section of Churchmen, while the 
historicity of this exclusive Apostolical Succession theory 
is increasingly discredited by modern scholarship and 
research. The Evangelical Churchmen entirely repudiate 
it, and at the Cheltenham Conference of 1917, in conformity 
with the past history and practice of the Church, they de- 
finitely declared ‘ non-episcopal ministries to be ministries of 
grace equally with our own,’ and last year they advocated, 
as immediate practical measures, both interchange of 
pulpits and intercommunion with the Free Churches. 
With a definite basis of doctrine settled, such as Bishop 
Ingram proposes, for a reunion scheme with the Wesleyans, 
Evangelicals would welcome existing Wesleyan ministers to 
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full ministerial privileges in our churches. Neither Evan- 
gelicals nor Broad Churchmen have any desire to outrage 
or force the consciences of their High Church’ brethren, 
whose sincere convictions in a mechanical conveyance of 
grace force them to ‘ unchurch’ other bodies of Christians, 
but that surely is no reason why the practical application 
of more charitable views should be denied to those holding 
them! Why cannot the Bishop of London in his proposed 
scheme leave this question of the recognition of existing 
Wesleyan ministers during the transition period as an 
optional one for the individual incumbent to decide, as he 
does now in accepting or refusing the services of a brother 
clergyman in his church ? 

As a concession to the High Church theory it could be 
decided that these Wesleyan ministers should not be eligible 
for an actual cure of souls in an Anglican parish unless they 
conformed to our existing rule requiring episcopal ordina- 
tion. But it is, to say the least, unreasonable that the 
theoretical scruples of the ‘ Tractarian’ should be able to 
defeat the practical application of the more tolerant princi- 
ples of the Broad or Evangelical Churchman, especially when 
the verdict of the Church’s teaching is on the side of the 
latter rather than the former. By some such concordat as 
this the sincere convictions of both parties could be placated. 

Let us hope that the zealous Bishop may see, on further 
reflection, that this solution might prove a more hopeful 
and excellent way. After all, in any compromise there must 
be some give and take on both sides, and a certain temporary 
sacrifice or surrender of established and normal rules and 
principles by each party. I think that a little fuller considera- 
tion must show Dr. Ingram that in his present scheme, while 
the Wesleyan is required to make considerable sacrifices, he 
receives practically nothing in exchange but the doubtful 
privilege of being accepted as a preacher in an Anglican 
pulpit as a counterpart to the Anglican lay reader ! 

C. SYDNEY CARTER, 
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Il 
NOTE BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON 

I am very grateful to the Editor for letting me see the 
above articles. They are written in a very kindly spirit, 
and the views of the writers are expressed clearly and fairly ; 
but when you get down to bedrock, both of them really 
have nothing to offer except the old theory of ‘ Federation of 
Churches.’ 

Now this has been shown by Mr. Shakespeare in his 
recent book to be a quite impossible basis of reunion, and 
has been discarded by the Committee on Faith and Order. 
The Interim Report states, ‘ The first fact which we agree to 
acknowledge is that the position of Episcopacy in the 
greater part of Christendom as the recognized organ of the 
unity and continuity of the Church is such that the members 
of the Episcopal Churches ought not be expected to abandon 
it in assenting to any basis of reunion.’ 

Now this is exactly what the writers of the above articles 
ask us to do. They imply that with a little more charity 
and a little more breadth of view all ministers of all denom- 
inations should be regarded as equally fitted to celebrate the 
Holy Communion and to preach in all Churches. This is, 
of course, to abandon Episcopacy as the recognized organ 
of the unity and continuity of the Church, and to assent to 
it would break up the Church of England. 

I do not know how large an acquaintance the writer 
of the second article has with the clergy of the Church of 
England, but so far as London is concerned, I can assure 
him that the Evangelical clergy equally with others would 
resent it, if I ordered them to allow a minister of any other 
denomination, without receiving first Episcopal ordination, 
to celebrate the Holy Communion in their’parish churches. 
As Dr. Scott Lidgett said at my third address to a body of 
London Wesleyans, ‘It would be not helping on the re- 
union of Christendom, if we took a step which led to a break- 
up of the Church of England itself.’ 
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I should like to see an article on this subject in this 
Magazine by Dr. Workman, who, if I remember right, himself 
drew up the ‘form of protestation’ to be taken by the 
Wesleyan minister before receiving Episcopal ordination: 
‘Be it known to all men that the ordination of: A. B. 
to the office of deacon (or priest) is not intended by either 
party to express an adverse judgement on the spiritual value 
of the ministry previously exercised by him, but to provide 
for the future that his ministry shall have all the 
authority committed by God to men for that office such 
as both parties may recognize without scruple.’ I should 
also like an article by Preb. Grose Hodge, in many ways 
» the leader of the Evangelical clergy of London, and see 
if his view would not be what I have suggested. 

We must not be in an undue hurry about the matter. 
My first two addresses on the subject are now published by 
Darton & Co., 3 Paternoster Buildings, under the title, ‘ The 
Necessity and Hope for Christian Reunion.’ I should like to 
see the plan drawn up by an informal Conference, laity and 
priests, of twelve Churchmen and twelve Wesleyan Methodists 
which is there outlined, discussed up and down the country at 
local Wesleyan Conferences and Ruridecanal gatherings, and 
if possible by both meeting together ; all over the country let 
friendly and brotherly relations be encouraged between the 
Church of England and all ministers of all denominations, 
including the Roman Catholic, who live in their neighbour- 
hood; and however long it takes, it will be well worth while, 
if we at last have ‘one body’ as well as ‘ one spirit ’ in the 


fellowship of the Church. 
A. F. Lonpon. 





SWINBURNE AND WATTS-DUNTON: 
A LAST CHAPTER 


INGULARLY happy as was the relationship between 
Swinburne and Watts-Dunton, the friendship began 
with a stock in common of the smallest. Swinburne was 
an aristocrat. The peerage on his father’s side had, I 
understood him to say, been extinct for some centuries. 
The Swinburnes were a Border family, and in the poet’s 
own words, he had ‘ Hotspur’s lineal blood in direct descent 
in my veins.’ On his mother’s side he was a grandson of 
the Earl of Ashburnham. Watts-Dunton was of middle- 
class stock. He was educated at some private school of no 
traditions, and afterwards by his father, whereas Swinburne 
was at Eton and Balliol. The Swinburnes were Anglicans 
with Roman Catholic forbears : Watts-Dunton was brought 
up as a Nonconformist, and as he said to me more than 
once, his ‘ leanings were strongly Nonconformist.’ 

These widely-differing starting-points and standpoints 
heightened rather than lessened the friendship. Even 
those who most love the sound of their own voice soon 
tire of speaking words to be repeated by an echo. There 
is small interchange of ideas with those who think exactly 
as we think, whereas, as George Meredith has said, ‘ Dissent 
rings out finely.” The very dissimilarity of starting-point 
and standpoint—accepted as facts by each, and so never 
discussed—which existed between Swinburne and Watts- 
Dunton, lent uncertainty, and so lent interest, to the other’s 
views. 

Only in regard to Swinburne’s Puck-like love of mischief 
and leg-pulling was the understanding between the two 
imperfect. To have been accounted deficient in a sense of 
humour—his own was of a somewhat heavy order—would 
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have aroused Watts-Dunton’s hurt and wrathful resent- 
ment. Hence though his friend’s mischievous and impish 
moods troubled and perplexed him, Watts-Dunton affected 
to be vastly and indulgently amused by them.’ But there 
was more of uneasiness than of mirth in his laughter. He 
was too loyal a friend to admit as much even to himself, 
for even to himself he was the partisan and champion of 
those he loved: but could he, with the impartiality of 
which he was constitutionally incapable, have sat down in 
cold blood to try to arrive at his real, if private opinion of 
Swinburne’s perverseness, that opinion would have been 
that he ‘ did not know which way to take it.’ Mr. Kipling 
has entitled a book, Puck of Pook’s Hill. Small wonder 
that Watts-Dunton found his friend something of a Puck 
of Putney Hill. To-day Swinburne paid you a pretty 
compliment by averring that yours was the shapeliest of 
legs. To-morrow he paid you a still prettier compliment 
—for he was stiffly formal to those whom he did net choose 
to welcome within his own circle ; and the fact that he tried 
to ‘draw’ you was proof in itself of his liking and trust— 
by pulling the same leg vigorously. 

I remember an allusion being made to Watts-Dunton’s 
famous Encyclopedia Britannica article on ‘ Poetry.’ For 
the moment I thought that Swinburne was really angry. 
His eyes as well as his voice seemed to snap as. he said: 
‘I knew we should come to that article sooner or later. 
Just as surely as when Walter’s friend, Mr. Hall Caine, 
with heart big to breaking, a brain clammy with perspiring 
thought, is brought to birth of a letter in a widely circulated 
newspaper—just as surely as when that happens, we know 
that Mr. Caine has a new novel ready for the market, 
just as every road is said to lead to Rome—so in this house, 
whenever there is talk of poetry, the road inevitably leads 
to that encyclopedia article.’ 

I had just told a ‘story.’ Swinburne had thoroughly 
enjoyed it—rarely have I seen him enjoy a story more, and 
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he was in high good-humour; so this sudden manifestation 
of something like temper—the snap as it were in passing 
at the calves of Caine, the dog-in-the-mangerish growl (for 
one generally so generous) at mention of the very article 
which Watts-Dunton had so often heard Swinburne enthusi- 
astically praise—took Watts-Dunton not a little by surprise. 
I seem to see him now as he laid down knife and fork—he was 
carving at the time—to cast an anxious, brow-wrinkled, and 
troubled but uncommonly shrewd and penetrating look at 
the speaker. Possibly he was relieved to catch a glint of 
fun in Swinburne’s eyes, but even so Watts-Dunton’s extra- 
ordinary loyalty to a friend would not let the gibe at Sir 
Hall Caine to pass without a protest. 

‘It is not at all necessary to remind me that Caine is my 
friend rather than yours,’ Watts-Dunton replied. ‘ He is a 
writing fellow, of course, and the ways of the writing fellows 
are not your ways, and I hope not mine. But Caine has a 
heart of gold. He is one of the most generous fellows on 
the earth. You know his devotion and his loyalty to our 
Gabriel. . . . There is one very old and dear friend of 
both yours and mine—Kernahan here knows whom I have 
in mind, and knows him too. That friend we hold in the 
very deepest regard and respect and affection, but it is 
no use pretending that his weakness is extravagance, or 
that his generosity carries him away when dealing with 
retainers. You should hear Caine’s retainers speak of Caine. 
You should hear what those humbler folk who were with 
Gabriel when he died say of Caine. Everything that he 
could do for those humbler folk, dear Caine did. He saw 
to it that in the settling up they were treated as they 
deserved, and went to no little expense, out of his own pocket, 
poor man as he then was, in his anxiety to do his best for 
them. In some ways Caine is the very salt of the earth. 
I protest, my dear Algernon, against what you have just 
said of him. He doesn’t in the least deserve it. It may be 
true of some writing fellows, but it isn’t true of him.’ 
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‘I decline to discuss the merits of your friend Mr. Caine, 
or the demerits of friends of either Gabriel or mine,’ replied 
Swinburne severely. ‘They do not interest me in the least. 
I merely observed, and repeat it, that whenever the subject 
of poetry is mentioned, I know that sooner or later we shall 
arrive at the Encyclopedia article.’ 

Watts-Dunton, disturbed and taking the matter very 
seriously, rumbled self-defensively to the effect that he had 
always been given to understand that Swinburne liked the 
article. ‘I do like it,’ retorted Swinburne, with sharp 
decisiveness. ‘It is monumental. It is a great pyramid of 
criticism, standing almost alone as it were in a sandy desert 
of dry, arid, lifeless criticism. But think how badly I was 
treated in the matter of that article! I had forgotten the 
whole affair until this morning, when something brought it 
back to memory.’ ‘Badly ... you... were. 
treated !’ repeated the mystified Watts-Dunton, peering at 
his friend from under his brows with bright birdlike, but 
troubled eyes. ‘ Why, how’s that ?’ 

Swinburne turned to me. ‘ Baynes, the editor, meant, I 
understood, to ask either Matthew Arnold or myself to 
write the article on Poetry. Then Robertson Smith, who 
was co-editor with Baynes, happened to come across some- 
thing that Watts-Dunton here had written on the subject, 
and although it was unfinished and exceeded the allotted 
length, nothing would do but that Robertson Smith should 
clap it in as it stood; and Arnold and I were cuckoo’d 
out of our chance by a hated rival and interloper who 
pretended to be our very good friend.’ 

‘What a memory you have!’ ruminated the much- 
relieved Watts-Dunton. ‘’Pon my word, I believe you’re 
right, and that Robertson Smith did happen to see some- 
thing of mine on Poetry, and then and there decided that 
it would suit his purpose. But you are not quite correct in 
saying that it went in as it was. Robertson Smith, a 
man of immense knowledge : he impressed me so much that 
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when he was present I forgot every one else—made a few 
marginal alterations, and they were so marvellous, absolutely 
marvellous, that I adopted every one. But, my dear 
Algernon, you would have done an infinitely finer article 
than I ever could. I had no idea that you were feeling 
sore about the matter. Why on earth didn’t you speak 
about it before? Why nurse a grievance for years and 
spring it upon me this morning ?’ i 

There so far as Swinburne was concerned the incident 
ended. By what tactful remark (no one could be more 
tactful when so minded) he had soothed Watts-Dunton 
and turned the conversation, I am unable to say. Some 
remark made by the only other guest, Francis Hindes 
Groome, caused me to miss Swinburne’s reply. 

The incident is trivial, and I record it here only because it 
bears on what I have said of the rare occasions when the 
understanding between the two friends was imperfect. Watts- 
Dunton, long after Swinburne had forgotten the matter, was 
troubled about it, was brooding over it, and was wondering 
whether more lay behind, as was clear from the shadow which 
rested on his face for the remainder of the afternoon. 

His tendency to magnify trifles—to be over-anxious 
almost to fussiness—concerning Swinburne, was good for 
neither. Sometimes it came near to making both ridiculous. 
In The Letters of Swinburne there is a passage which one 
might think had been taken from a burlesque of the book, 
rather than from the book itself : 

‘A visitor had let fall some remark about Hazlitt’s critical work, 
and Swinburne’s face assumed an expression of frozen anger. “ We 
don’t mention Hazlitt’s name here,” said Watts-Dunton, in a hurried 
whisper, as if reference had been made to an objectionable neighbour. 


** Neither I nor Swinburne care to talk about him on account of his 
abominable treatment of Coleridge.” ’ 


Could anything more comically recall Alice in Wonderland 
and the Mad Hatter ? 

Reverting to what Swinburne said about the Encyclopedia 
Britannica article, Watts-Dunton was mistaken in taking 
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Swinburne’s alleged grievance seriously. Swinburne never 
had a@ grievance about the matter. At the time he had 
rejoiced that Watts-Dunton should do the article, and was 
convinced that neither Arnold nor himself could do it so 
well. The grievance was invented on the spur of the moment, 
partly to pull Watts-Dunton’s leg, partly as a vent for a 
passing feeling of irritation. As I have said he had enjoyed 
the story I had told. He was in the mood for stories, hoped 
perhaps that more would be forthcoming, or may have been 
consuming with impatience to tell what he considered a 
particularly good one of hisown. Hence he was not disposed 
to have the gaiety eclipsed by the interpolation of a dark 
body (in the shape of a very solid and chunk-like Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica article) between the sunshine, the laughter, 
and ourselves. 

That was why he had snapped in passing at the calves 
of Sir Hall Caine, concerning whom Watts-Dunton had 
already irked Swinburne by telling in full the facts concern- 
ing the writing of The Shadow of a Crime (they would fill 
a chapter were I to tell them here). A chance apologetic 
reference by Watts-Dunton to the indifference of his own 
carving—he had splashed the cloth—gave me the oppor- 
tunity to switch off the conversation from Caine’s novel 
to a carving story. Either the switch off or the story had 
delighted Swinburne, and his exasperation when the Encyclo- 
pedia article threatened a return to serious subjects, was 
the one and only reason for his speaking as he did of Caine 
and of Watts-Dunton’s article. 

I do not recall a face over which so many and such swiftly 
changing expressions passed as Swinburne’s. Mischief, 
malice (only in the mischievous, not in the evil sense), anger, 
pity, sorrow, fun, hate, humour, scorn, and many another 
expression came and went there, as. cloud shadows chase 
each other across the sea. One subject there was which 
bored him badly. Had I been so stone deaf as to 
be unable to hear a word, I should always have known, so 
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long as I could see Swinburne’s face, when Watts-Dunton 
was on the subject of gypsies. 

The first symptom would be the fading away of all light, 
interest, and animation from Swinburne’s generally inter- 
ested and animated face. I do not say I was reminded of 
the sudden darkening of a landscape which a few minutes 
before had been flooded by sunlight, for though the glory 
and the glamour be gone, the landscape itself remains 
unchanged. When Watts-Dunton got upon the subject 
of his beloved gypsies Swinburne’s face not only lost 
animation and interest (as a landscape might lose sunlight), 
but the expression so changed that, in an Irish sense, I 
should describe it as an expression in which there was no 
expression. Not only, again to use the landscape metaphor, 
had the sunlight faded away, but a mist had suddenly 
intervened, and so had made a mere negation, as it were, of 
what had been landscape. 

Thereafter the poet relapsed into boredom so unrelieved 
that I am reminded of what a certain wit once said, when I 
mentioned the name of a man known to us both. 

‘Oh, yes, you mean Headland ?’ said the wit. 

‘Headland?’ I repeated. ‘Why “ Headland?” That 
isn’t part of his name.’ 

‘Living near Hastings as you do,’ was the answer, 
* you must have noticed how Beachy Head seems to stand 
out, to brood over, and to dominate all that part of the 
coast ?’ 

* Often,’ I replied. 

* Well, the habitual gloom of the friend of whom we are 
speaking is like that. It seems to brood and to dominate 
over everyone and everything. That is why I call him 
Headland. He is a sort of Beachy Head, a headland, of 
unrelieved hump.’ 

Similarly, Swinburne’s ‘ speaking ’ face proclaimed aloud 
his unmitigated boredom at mention by Watts-Dunton of 
the gypsies. A bird, suddenly finding itself trapped, might 
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at first, and in search of a way out, turn its head this way 
and that, with the same sudden, quick movement. . . . Then 
seeing that way out there was none—that Watts-Dunton 
was well astride his hobby and meant riding on—over 
Swinburne’s face would come, first of all, the prodigious 
gloom of boredom. This gloom would sometimes give 
way to an almost angry glare in his pale green eyes, but 
thereafter he would relapse into such vacuum of brown 
study as never was since this world was without form and 
void. 

I, too, in my own way wearied of Watts-Dunton’s 
gypsy dissertations, and jibbed, conversationally, at 
mention of ‘ Romany Ryes,’ ‘ Romany Chals,’ ‘ dukkeripens,’ 
‘gorgios,’ and the like. The fact is that Watts-Dunton’s 
gypsy talk always struck me as unreal. I do not for an 
instant doubt his sincerity, but I had long settled with myself 
that if this great-hearted man, my dear friend as he was, 
had a weakness (and Emerson has warned us that, should 


an angel come to preach the moral law, we must be prepared 


to find that he keeps a bottle in a cupboard, or has some 
other habit or infirmity, for which one must be ready to 
make allowance), Watts-Dunton’s weakness was_ surely 
something uncommonly like a pose in regard to gypsies. 
He delighted to think himself at heart half a gypsy. He 
never to my knowledge contradicted (I am not sure that it 
did not please him) the tradition, whence arising I do not 
know, unless in the extraordinary imagination of that 
brilliantly gifted and delightful friend and companion, 
the late William Sharp, that as a young man he had not 
only been closely associated with gypsies, but for a time 
had actually lived with them. I do not say it was all tradi- 
tion, for Watts-Dunton was incapable of the slightest 
deviation from truth, but I suspect unconscious accretions. 
The first great man on whom the youthful Watts-Dunton 
had set eyes was George Borrow. Then and there Lavengro 


won the boy’s worship, and there is no worship more lasting 
3 
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than a boy’s. Only the other day a soldier friend of mine, 
féted and lionized by his fellows and decorated by the King, 
told me that when by invitation he revisited his old school 
he felt himself an entire nonentity, compared with the not 
very important or distinguished cleric who was still head 
master. My friend assured me that, when waiting in an 
ante-room, he first heard outside the door the voice which 
had once inspired awe in that little world, his (my soldier 
friend’s) heart jumped, and he was still conscious of the 
feeling of trepidation with which he and others had once 
awaited the great man’s entrance. 

It was so perhaps that Watts-Dunton felt about Borrow. 
The author of Aylwin had won his own place in the world 
and was on terms of intimacy with men as fully entitled to 
respect as Borrow. But them Watts-Dunton had known 
before they had attained eminence. As Venus was sup- 
posed to have had no mother, but to have arisen in immortal 
and perfect beauty from the foam of the sea, so—to strain 
fancy extravagantly—Borrow, when he first came within 
Watts-Dunton’s ken, was already a god, and a god he 
remained in the eyes of his worshipper to the last. 

Comment has been made upon the fact that, remembering 
how closely associated Watts-Dunton was with men of 
marked personality, it is strange how little any of them 
seem to have influenced him. True as the remark may be 
of Rossetti, Swinburne, Morris, and others, it is not true 
of Borrow. His influence is evident on almost every page 
of Aylwin. Possibly had he not lived, and had not Watts- 
Dunton come under his influence early in life, Aylwin would 
never have been written. It was, one suspects, solely 
because of Borrow’s association with gypsies that Watts- 
Dunton must needs assume something of the same pictur- 
esque role. Being his one and only pose, it may be forgiven 
him. I am not sure that Swinburne’s impatience at the 
mention of gypsies was not due to the fact that he shared 
my opinion. 
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Though Watts-Dunton liked to think of himself, and 
was pleased that others should think of him, as half a gypsy 
and all a Bohemian, he was, asa matter of fact, an eminently 
respectable suburban-abiding solicitor, conservative of habit 
and tastes; and, so far from wishing to set at naught the 
established conventions, I am by no means sure that in his 
heart he did not entertain an unhappy, because secret 
and hopeless, passion for the late Mrs. Grundy. I say 
‘hopeless’ for the reason that if not exactly ‘ another’s,’ 
she could, none the less, ‘ never be his.’ The Borrow pose 
forbade the banns. Society (though never a suitor for her 
hand, Watts-Dunton liked to think of Dame Society as 
one of his might-have-beens, with whom he occasionally 
permitted himself to exchange non-committal compliments) 
would have consigned such a bride and bridegroom to 
social Coventry. Society had accepted and approved the 
Borrow pose. She invited Watts-Dunton to her at-homes 
(only half expecting him to come) because, Borrow being 
dead, Society thought well to applaud Borrovianism and 
Bohemianism, so long as not overdone. She might have 
elevated her eyebrows at Borrow in the flesh, have thought 
him over large, over-loud, over-lusty, and likely badly to 
trample her carpets and to bring mud into the house. But 
Borrovianism in patent leather shoes and a frock coat, 
wedded to Watts-Dunton’s delightful manners and great 
reputation as an intimate friend of celebrities, was an 
attraction at Society’s receptions. And all the while, 
had Borrow and Watts-Dunton had to make shift with 
each other’s company (as for instance, on a desert island) 
for a week or two, what a disillusionment there would have 
been! As it was the two men met only rarely to exchange 
civilities and a few words at Dr. Hake’s; and so to the last, 
Borrow, the first great man whom Watts-Dunton ever 
saw, loomed large and godlike in his eyes as first seen through 
the golden mists of a romantic boy’s imagination. 

While Watts-Dunton was indulging in Borrow and 
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‘Children of the Open Air’ talk at receptions, he was in 
heart in the suburbs with Mrs. Grundy, and worshipping 
propriety as personified in Tennyson. He had deep 
personal love for Rossetti and for Swinburne, and may 
be said to have supervised, censored, and criticized their 
lives and their poetry, but he stood in no awe of either as 
he did of Tennyson, both as poet and as man. Not for 
Swinburne, nor for Rossetti, scarcely even for Shakespeare, 
had Watts-Dunton such worshipping reverence as for 
Tennyson and Borrow. So far as I am aware the following 
sonnet to Tennyson on the poet’s eighty-second birthday 
has never been included in any collection of Watts-Dunton’s 


poems, nor in any anthology. Hence it is likely to be new 


to the reader. 


If Nature loves thee, so does conquering Time ; 
The lyre that sixty years ago was strung 
To beauty, when thy song of morn was sung, 
Time touched with thee till beauty grew sublime. 
The voice which ravished, in that morning rhyme, 
Ears of a day now dead, and lit its tongue, 
Grown now to godlike—neither old nor young— 
Rings through the world in an immortal prime. 


Shall I, then, fear these four score years and two 
That crown thy brow with eld’s prerogative— 
Wise thoughts and love and all that age can give ? 

Why should I fear, since nothing dare subdue 
The song that helped our fathers’ souls to live 

And bids the waning century bloom anew ? 

The sonnet is made memorable by the last two lines. 
The twelve preceding lines are ordinary. Then with the 
startlingness of a thunder-clap on some slowly-dragging 
day, seemingly too dull and ordinary for thunder—the 
sonnet suddenly rises in the final line into the poetry that 
throbs and sings. 

In the collection of Swinburne’s letters, edited so ably 
by Mr. Gosse and Mr. Wise, there is a letter to the former 
in which Swinburne writes of a new poem of his—‘ Watts 
—as I possibly may have told you—says (what a man 
generally likes to hear of his latest work) that it is the best 
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poem I ever wrote.’ To this the editors append a note in 
which they remark and truly, ‘It may be observed that 
Watts said this on every successive occasion.’ 

If I may speak in terms of finance, I should say that 
Watts-Dunton was always prepared to honour Swinburne’s 
note of hand on presentation. He not only kept, as it 
were at a bank, a generous balance of praise upon which 
Swinburne could draw at pleasure ; he even on one occasion 
drew a blank cheque in Swinburne’s favour. A friend of 
theirs had died, and on opening the Athenaeum of which 
(minus the advertisement pages) I nearly always saw an 
advance copy, I found a memorial sonnet by Swinburne, 
and an obituary notice by Watts-Dunton, in which he 
referred to ‘ Mr. Swinburne’s noble sonnet.’ 

This was on Thursday afternoon, the Athenaeum pub- 
lishing day being Friday ; and Watts-Dunton called to see 
me, almost as I laid down my advance copy of the journal. 
*I have just been reading you in to-morrow’s Athenaeum,’ 
Isaid. ‘ You have never written a more beautiful memorial 
article” He made a modest depreciatory gesture, but 
his eyes were ashine, as always happened when he was 
pleased by an appreciative word. ‘But do you really 
think Swinburne’s sonnet is what you call it, ‘ noble” ?’ 
I asked. ‘ Few can lord it in a spacious pleasure-house of 
song as Swinburne can. But when he elects to enter the 
exquisite Gothic chapel in miniature, which we call a 
sonnet—more like a cell than a chapel, in its chased and 
carved compactness and austerity—he seems to me so ill 
at ease as sometimes to be almost ineffective. He has written 
noble sonnets, but of this, at least, “‘ noble” is almost the 
last word I should have used.’ Watts-Dunton’s face fell 
like a scaffolding when a workman knocks away the under- 


pinning. Evidently he was perturbed. ‘The fact is, my 
dear boy,’ he explained, ‘that I had not read the sonnet 
when I wrote my notice, and indeed haven’t seen it yet.’ 
He lifted the Athenaeum, and with eyes close to the page, 
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pored laboriously, as some shortsighted person might pore, 
over the lines. Then he emitted an uneasy ‘ Ah-h-h!’ and 
forgetful of my presence, sat back, wandering-eyed, wrinkled 
of brow, troubled of face, like one in a difficulty from which 
he can see no way out. ‘A bad business!’ he said absently 
—for him, almost irritably. ‘As a rule, I see almost 
everything that Algernon writes. It so happens that this 
particular sonnet I did not see. You are quite right. It 
is woolly, it is unworthy of him. I wish it had never seen 
print. I wish immeasurably that I had not spoken of it. 
Maccoll (the editor) wanted to get Swinburne’s sonnet 
and my notice into this week’s issue, and without seeing 
what Algernon had written, I thought that, just for once, 
I might draw a bow at a venture, and speak of his sonnct as 
I did. A bad business !’ 

Then he went on to say that it had been his habit for 
a long time past, to ‘ perjure himself, if one so liked to call 


it,’ by invariably praising anything and everything in the 


shape of a new poem which Swinburne brought to him. 
‘If I can,’ Watts-Dunton said, ‘I assure him that he has 
never done anything better, and I'll tell you how that state 
of things came about. There was a time, it is many years 
ago, when as a result of the careless way he was living, 
he had got himself into such indifferent health, both of body 
and mind, that all he wrote was worthless; and at last he 
was persuaded in his own mind that the power ever again 
to write poetry was gone. Then one day he brought me, 
timidly and diffidently, something he had attempted, which 
seemed to him, he said, passable. When I vowed that the 
verses were the best he had ever written, he seemed like 
another man, and went away as gleefully as a child. 

‘That was the turning-point. Thence onward the lost 
gift came back little by little, until at last he had regained 
something like his old power. A long time after, he re- 
marked doubtfully of the same poem: ‘“ This thing strikes 
me as very indifferent stuff, but I remember when I first 
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showed it to you, that you said it was the best thing I had 
ever done. Is that your opinion still?” ‘“‘ No, my dear 
Algernon,” I averred stoutly, “‘ I think it is the very worst.” 
To tell him so then did no harm, as his confidence in himself 
and his power to do good work was restored. Had I so 
told him at the time, he might have relapsed into the slough 
of despair and apathy into which he had sunk, and out of 
which I was trying to lift him. But disingenuousness of 
that sort, even with the best of intention, has its danger. 
Having got him versing again, I wished to keep him versing, 
and I feared in those early days, when his recovery was 
unassured, and seemed so conditional, to throw him back 
by any rough word or wind of criticism. And so to my 
shame—I must throw myself on the mercy of my friends 
and his friends—I got into the way of praising, whenever 
it was humanly possible to do so, whatever he brought me ; 
and so far as I can see, not until death comes to call the one 


or the other of us away, and so to deliver me out of the coils 
into which I have got myself, shall I be set free.’ 


CouLsOoN KERNAHAN. 





( 40 ) 


CHRIST AND ST. PAUL THE EPI-CHRIST 


HE idea that St. Paul preached a different gospel from 
that of our Lord is as old as it is superficial. But 

it possesses a certain amount of truth, and it is this fragment 
of truth that has made the lie live. Christ was, of course, 
the Author of Christianity, but St. Paul was the founder. 
That is to say, Jesus threw out a number of world-shaking 
propositions, without any attempt at logic or co-ordination, 
neither arguing nor explaining, and left them for others 
to harmonize and arrange. He had no desire to systematize 
them, or put them into working form. The time had not 
arrived. But He simply laid down a variety of sublime 
and fundamental principles, to constitute the basis of a 
new world and a new civilization, which would eventually 
supersede the Graeco-Roman. Living as He always did 
in eternity—* My Father worketh hitherto and I work—’ 
He necessarily legislated for eternity. The exceptions to 
His tremendous truths, the additions to them, the natural 


consequences, were for others to discover and define, for 


His successors and interpreters. If we read at all carefully 
Christ’s dicta, we see that they did not profess to be more 
than they were—namely beginnings, preludes of the greater 
and fuller gospel to be. One of the silliest objections to 
our Lord’s teaching is that He was not original, and all 
He said may be found in the writings of earlier sages and 
saints. There is much force in this criticism, but a force 
directed against itself. God never left Himself without 
a witness in the world. And when we find in the Egyptian 
Ptah-Hotep, the oldest book in existence, or in the oracles 
of the Chinese philosopher Lao-tsu, anticipations of the 
gospel to come, we only see that the Spirit of Christ was 
abroad, and these ancient seekers after the truth had a share 
of the Christ consciousness, and the Logos was actively 
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if dimly at work then. But these merely give but a faint 
conception of Christian doctrines. And our Lord Himself 
left but a skeleton of a sketch in His pronouncements. His 
servants, missionaries, and martyrs would gradually them- 
selves bring out much more. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, he that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he 
do also. And greater than these shall he do, because I 
go unto my Father.’ ‘Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.’ Jesus could not have uttered or done more than He 
actually uttered and did in the records which, though slight, 
are sufficient. His short ministry-life forbade this. But 
it is quality not quantity that tells. His hearers were not 
ripe or ready for fuller communications. ‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.’ 
First principles, rudiments, elementary laws, the postulates 
of thought and action, were all that Christ could offer. 
The leaven of His teaching was a ferment that would expand 
and gradually revolutionize the whole of society, as a spark 
of fire spreading from heart to heart, from individuals to 
nations, till the transforming force leapt up to light, and 
became a controlling destiny. But the gospel was so many- 
sided that it demanded a multitude of heralds to carry it 
abroad. It had to be translated into different tongues, 
and something was added in the translation, for each race 
would have its own peculiar interpretation. The Diadochi 
would be countless. Freedom, equality, brotherhood, were 
unknown and meaningless ideas at first, outside the Christian 
community. They had to be thought out, fought out, 
wrought out, till they assumed a definite substance and 
shape. God’s Fatherhood at the outset, in the face of 
Heraclitus and his declaration that war was the father 
of all, must have seemed a mere dream of poetry, an empty 
and unprofitable speculation. The old world, with. its 
cast-iron laws and hide-bound prejudices, its ethnic enmity, 
its overflowing population of abject slaves under the 
crushing dominance of the few, had no room, no reason, 
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for the impertinent intrusion of contradictory statements. 
Servitude, inequality, and despotism brooked no interference 
with the customs of ages. Philosophy in Asia and Greece 
had now and then, here and there, advanced their far-flung 
battle-line of aggressive and progressive conceptions, vague 
surmises of the full-orbed truth to come. As we mentioned 
before, it has been asserted that Jesus was not original, 
that He merely repeated echoes of saints and thinkers 
before Him. But theirs was simply the testimonium animae 
naturaliter Christianae. And still there was a_ colossal 
difference. His predecessors only spoke tentatively, con- 
jecturally, speculatively. They did not proclaim their 
utterances as certain and basal verities that could not be 


contradicted. Such expressions of faith and hope carried 


with them no divine signature or counter-signature, authori- 
tative and final, while our Master’s doctrines bore the 
stamp of ultimate reality—‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.’ The older, 
non-Hebrew prophets, Hellenic and others, gave us beautiful 
imaginings, but they only saw visions and dreamed dreams. 
They never stood on the bedrock of uttermost, innermost 
reality, as Christ did. ‘Coming events cast their shadows 
before.’ And so these glorious fancies of the primitive 
prophets were but echoes of the Divine Voice, the innermost 
Logos, and guesses, however brilliant and penetrating, at 
the truth. Then came the Supreme Teacher, ‘ Light of the 
World,’ and gathered up into fuller and more practical 
shape these ,scattered rays and fragments, embodied in 
proverb and parable and allegory, and signed them with 
the seal of His own eternal cross. Through them His 
passion breathed and made them living, but Christ never 
once attempted to lay in any logical order His frequent 
paradoxes. He did all that was necessary, all that was possible 
at the time, and left the extension, the mapping out, the 
details and inevitable consequences to His apostles and the 
preachers of the epi-apostolic age. 
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The greatest, the clearest, the deepest, the most energetic 
of these was the missionary protagonist, St. Paul. Qualified 
by his special training at Tarsus and Jerusalem for the 
highest thinking, he was naturally a ‘chosen vessel’ for 
the purpose. And he may be called without exaggeration, 
the Epi-Christ, as his marvellous teaching was of the nature 
of an epi-genesis. During the period of his retirement 
aiter his conversion, he must have meditated profoundly 
on the words and works of Jesus and been instructed in 
them by the Spirit of Jesus. For whatever he taught was 
but a logical continuation and supplement of the Prot- 
evangelium. To him it was granted to interpret the inwardness 
of the gospel and to formulate it boldly in all fine and true 
directions. St. Paul was at once a thinker of the highest 
rank, a born teacher, a mystic imbued with all the best 
learning of the East and the West. Perhaps he knew of 
Aristotle, if we may judge from a certain passage in the 
Ephesians, and with the science and philosophy of the Stoics 
—as we have shown elsewhere. Perhaps only such a man, 
so great, so well furnished with a background of Rabbinical 
lore, could have carried out his gigantic explication and 
application, the complement, so far as was then possible, of 
the gospel of Christ. St. Paul threw himself into his 
magnificent labours with a passion, an enthusiasm that has 
never been surpassed or even equalled. Barnabas, his 
earlicst associate, speedily dropt off, and subsided into 
comparative insignificance, probably at the last confining 
his ministrations to Cyprus. But St. Paul could not be 
fettered by space or time or any Judaistic limitation. 
Unus Pellaeo juveni non sufficit orbis. He soon claimed the 


world as his province or parish, and how far he travelled 
perhaps we shall never know. He took continents in his 
stride, he moved from Asia to Europe, from country to 
country, from city to city, from synagogue to synagogue, 
from proscucha to proseucha—in qud te quaero proseuchd ? 
—by sea and by land, in the might and majesty of a Roman 
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citizen, like an incarnate fire. Churches arose at his tread, 
as lilies blossomed in St. Leonard’s track, while he travelled 
along the great trade routes with their busy traffic on the 
Roman highways. The martial tramp of the legion must 
often bave saluted his ears, and in his prophetic mind 
awakened visions of the conquering legions of Christians 
that would follow in course of time. As he tramped along 
from one centre of civilization to another, he brought with 
him a richer outfit than that of the itinerating Cynic sages, 
making gradually and circuitously for Rome, which he loved 
to the last—speaking urbi, orbi, and offering the bread of 
heaven, the bread of life, as splendid substitutes for their 
miserable panem et Circenses. St. Paul was proud of his 
Roman citizenship; he invoked and received the shelter, 
the sanctuary rights of lex Romana, in his missionary journeys. 
His first and his last refuge was ‘ Romanus sum civis,’ I 
was freeborn. ‘I appeal unto Caesar.’ The trade routes 
of his time were policed by imperial soldiery, and some 
military station was never far distant in case of any dis- 
turbance or the collision of rival opinions and religions, or 
the raids of robbers. The clash of arms must often have 
sounded on those caravan routes. And the apostle did not 
call in vain for protection. For the Romans _ possessed 
the equivalent of our Habeas Corpus Act, no doubt derived 
from theirs. And though the Jews acknowledged a very 
similar law, it was honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance. St. Paul’s last invocation to Caesar showed 
his serene confidence in Roman justice and impartiality. 
We must always bear in mind the established fact that 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, and perhaps Galatians, the earliest 
of St. Paul’s epistles, date back beyond the first of the 
four Gospels, St. Mark, and constitute in themselves a 
fifth Gospel—though actually the first in chronological 
order. So the writer must have been very near in time to 
the ministry of Christ, and indeed a contemporary. But 
that which concerns us here is the character of the doctrine 
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which the apostle preached. These are pre-eminently but 
logical enlargements of our Saviour’s teaching—the work of 
a scholar. We may name faith, salvation, spiritual inward- 
ness, liberty and the dignity of labour, like Vergil’s glorifica- 
tion of the same, among his chief subjects. No doubt his 
Rabbinical and Hellenistic training entered deeply into St. 
Paul’s views and necessarily coloured all he wrote. But 
he was the slave of no system, the disciple of no school, 
and he had his Master’s confirmation for all he said. If 
our Lord erected the tribunal of faith, to which every matter 
was to be brought, by which every case was to be as the 
ultimate test, St. Paul only trod in His footsteps and 
pushed the authority of faith to its highest and farthest 
stages. Some think, but not Luther, that he went dis- 
tinctly too far. But the theologian who entertains such an 
opinion, will find he is contending with a giant—impar 
congressus Achilli. And the apestle always gave good 
reasons for his assertions. He invariably fell back on his 
Christ consciousness, the testimony of the Spirit. Besides, 
he held a much broader estimate of faith than we do. His 
version of it includes reason and will and feeling—the whole 
man. He plainly wrote of the ‘ work of faith’ with which 
he associated the ‘labour of love,’ thus bringing himself 
into harmony with St. James’s Epistle. This was Christ’s 
own teaching. ‘If ye love Me, keep My commandments.’ 
‘Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.’ 
For our Master made ‘ works’ or rather ‘ fruits ’ the criterion 
of the new life. There has been more nonsense talked about 
faith and love than about anything else. But we find no 


support for this in the pronouncement of Jesus or in St. Paul. 
Both were intensely and immensely practical. And the 
great apostle at hand-grips with the harshest realities in 
his combative career, in his challenge to Jews and Gentiles 
alike, when he entered the lists of battle against all comers, 
and fought them with the Cross and the sword of the Spirit, 
merely extended and applied the gospel as he understood 
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‘it—and who has interpreted it better ?—to every conceivable 

contingency. Probably he was acquainted with other 
documents than those we possess, with the Logia and the 
Q collection of sayings and doctrines and the supposed 
Ur-Marcus. ‘Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
But it is needless to dwell farther on the equal importance 
attached to faith by Christ and St. Paul. Their statements 
never contradict each other in the least degree. But the 
apostle worked out the province and practice of faith, as 
a busy missionary like him was bound to do. 

St. Paul was even more copious in his letters on salvation. 
And here we find a remarkable consistency between the 
two expressions of doctrine. Only that which is merely 
implicit in the one, becomes naturally and inevitably more 
explicit in the other. Christ of course bore the name, but 
He also brought the thing into the world. He came to seek 
and to save. But the salvation which He preached was of a 
very different nature from that which too often is proclaimed 
to-day as the gospel. He came to save from sin certainly 
but also and more emphatically to save to an end. In 
modern preaching the latter is frequently forgotten, ignored, 
or minimized, as if all required was to make the particular 
individual safe. But our Lord taught nothing of the kind, 
nor did St. Paul, the Epi-Christ. Had they done so, a 
meaner gospel could hardly have been preached. But both 
Christ and the apostle meant to set on fire the enthusiasm 
of sinners to reclaim other sinners through their own con- 
version and carry the message of free and full salvation for 
all. It is quite impossible to connect the Master’s goodness 
with a miserable and sordid proclamation. And for St. 
Paul it is inconceivable. Indeed, salvation from sin would be 
impracticable, unless it were associated with and reinforced 
by redemption for those at present outside the Church, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. It would convey no meaning, 
possess no magic, bear no mandate, unless it energized 
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as an ever-proselytizing power. To be saved from sin, 
its guilt and love and ascendency, no doubt was much, but 
when coupled with a burning love for others, for lost souls, 
it became immediately the biggest driving force in the world, 
an unspent and inexhaustible dynamic process that is eternal. 
To any one who reads carefully and prayerfully the epistles 
of the Epi-Christ, it must be manifest how he continually 
drives home our Lord’s protevangelium. ‘ Who will have all 
men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth.’ 
We must notice here, it is the éxtyvacu, the superior and 
intimate knowledge, and not mere you, so often beginning 
and ending as pure intellectualism. The exceeding spiritu- 
ality and inwardness of the gospel, with the emancipation 
it brought from forms and ceremonies and the old Judaic 
ritual, stamp the Pauline epistles with a distinction of their 
own. The objective and the subjective seem to meet and 
merge and transcend all contradiction. The mystical world 
is more real to the great apostle than the material; the 
ideal and the real are one. Christ’s slave was the world’s 
free man, he gained a liberty even beyond that of Rome. 
the gus Christianum. He stood on the summit of freedom. 
Liberty was no longer an empty phrase, but the very law 
that guided his every thought and action, because the 
mainspring was love. 

St. Paul belonged equally to the proletariat of working 
men and the aristocracy of learning by tradition and descent 
and education. Here we have a peep into his habits and 
occupations. ‘The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus 
bring when thou comest, and the books—especially the 
parchments of vellum and not papyrus.’ He exulted in 
the worthiness of labour, and his words were quite an 
apotheosis of honest work. ‘If any man would not work, . 
neither should he eat.’ He combined study, literature, 
with manual toil. He belonged himself to a guild of tent- 
makers who were numerous then, and travelled in security 
along the Roman roads with their packs like our pedlars 
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or hawkers. A trading missionary, he traversed long 
distances, wherever the call came or the need arose. Gangs 
of workmen, like the mediaeval itinerating masons and 
builders, went everywhere. St. Paul was evidently the 
master of one of these guilds. But he embraced preaching 
together with selling and working, and always somewhere 
found a ready market for his Master’s goods as well. Natur- 
ally he grew very cosmopolitan, as familiar with the spirit 
and thought of the East as of the West. He met in the 
cities along his route, as at Antioch and other great com- 
mercial centres, teachers and philosophers of all sorts and 
all classes, no doubt tinkers as well as thinkers. For the 


Orient had its religious messengers and fanatical exponents 
of the mystries, no less than different schools like the Stoics 
and Epicureans and Cynics. And the gospel that St. Paul 
carried with him, being literally news, found often, as at 
Athens, ready listeners. Of the cloke left behind at Troas 
we know nothing. It could scarcely have been his travelling 


dress, but it may have been something of the nature of a 
chasuble, a vestment or preacher’s gown, or a garment 
peculiar to his guild. We gather from his words that 
St. Paul was a reader, a student, and took a little library 
about with him; the Old Testament and probably some 
of the apocalyptic books such as the popular Book of Enoch. 
Perhaps he explored the old prophecies and expatiated on 
the new. For he had an open and hospitable mind, and 
welcomed truth everywhere, even in paganism and the 
altar to the unknown God. It is true that cucullus non 
facit monachum, and the chasuble (if such was the ‘ cloke ’ ) 
did not make St. Paul a preacher, but the books and the 
parchments showed he was a man of thought, and the hands 
seamed with labour showed that he practised what he 
preached, and was prouder of his ‘ workmanship’ than of 
his pedigree, and the scars (*‘ the marks of the Lord Jesus ’) 
that his body bore showed that he wore the insignia 
more than royalty of many martyrdoms and daily dying. 
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In the first place we have in our Lord Jesus Christ the 
genesis of the gospel, the new creation, and then in St. 
Paul the epi-genesis, the continuity of creation. We mark 
the grand, simple laws laid down, carried out, and applied as 
working agencies in a working world, in which heathendom 
and paganism ran riot and held the masses as slaves by the 
deification of diabolical cruclty and brute force. St. Paul 
brought a solvent that would prove mightier than these, 
and would break the iron fetters that held together the 
whole system. Roman law, Roman justice, was good; it 
opened and prepared the way for better things. But the 
Empire was not a true organism knit in one by proper nerves 
and muscles, and nourished by arteries of a living belief 
or morality. It rested ultimately on the appeal to arms. 
‘Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos.’ St. Paul, the 
Epi-Christ, promulgated the new rule of love, the hegemony 
of the Holy Spirit, the majesty and the precedence of the 
moral sanction, the sole adequate basis of unity. This 
supplied the needed cement that could produce effective 
cohesion, and weld into one piece the various elements as 
no mechanical action was able. It reversed the old estimates, 
the antiquated standard that obtained during the barbarous 
reign of universal enmity. Christianity brought in the 
seeds and substance of Catholic amity, in which enemies 
would be fricnds and all men brothers. Colour, creed, 
caste, meant nothing to St. Paul, who treated the different 
nations as all of one blood and amenable to one and the same 
influence, the Christ conception, the Christ consciousness. 
It was only an extension of our Lord’s teaching. ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 


give you rest.” Jesus was too limited by the shortness of 


His life and the narrow range of His journeys to say and 

do more than He did. His ministry was mainly to the Jews, 

who were intended to leaven the Gentiles, by the further 

and fuller interpretation, the broadening illumination of 

His mighty principles. First in order came the national 
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crusade; next the cosmic crusade, which recognized no 
bonds and no boundaries, employed the vassalage of Greek 
learning and Roman law and the Empire, to translate the 
enlarged gospel into every language throughout the civilized 
world to the known and unknown geographical limits, 
None but a missionary of St. Paul’s fiery zeal and indifference 
to his own safety, for the salvation of souls could have 
accomplished this tremendous task and planted the imperial 
provinces everywhere with the new milestones of the gospel 
of the cross. He broke, so to speak, his life into pieces, 
and sowed them throughout his course as germs of immor- 
tality, to spring up in time and bring forth fruit a thousand- 
fold. The blood of the martyrs was the seed of the Church, 
and certainly that was true of the Epi-Christ. Eliminate 
from the New Testament the life and the letters of St. 
Paul and his travels from the history and the cradle of 
Christianity, and what would have remained? A starved 
and struggling and detested community of misbelievers, 
that would soon have been stamped out by the military 
discipline of the world power, which only permitted non- 
conformity in so far as it was unobtrusive and obedient to 
the whip hand of the centurion. St. Paul was the sole 
apostle with a cosmopolitan mind, who could be and was all 
things to all men, without compromising the great Christian 
truths. He was invincible, because he knew that he was 
really possessed with the Spirit of Jesus, who spoke and 
lived and worked through him. Christus auctor ecclesiae, 
Paulus aedificator, Christus creavit, Paulus disposuit. 
Elijah was a prophet of the country, and his every 
action and utterance showed this. Elisha was a prophet of 
the town, and he spoke accordingly. Keble, the poet, was 
a rustic by residence and choice, and he took the rustic 
point of view. Francis Thompson was essentially a poet 
of the town, and he took the larger and loftier tone of such, 
as in the presence of large populations. Many-sided in his 
talents, he seemed acquainted with mediaeval as well as 
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modern thought. His poetry has a catholic flavour. Keble’s 
range of ideas was limited, confined to classics and theology, 
and he displayed the confined outlook of a country priest; 
refined and classical in rather an anaemic fashion, he was 
eminently adapted to his place and period. His hymns 
are a kind of ecclesiastical furniture that we all love to 
possess, to satisfy our religious tastes and feelings of pro- 
priety. We have, of course, no measure for the words of 
Christ, they were more than cosmic or even hypercosmic. 
They stand apart by themselves, unique, inexhaustible in 
their utmost significance. Many of the prophets, like 
Amos, were country-born and country-bred; men of very 
restricted conceptions. But, in the case of St. Paul, we 
have a man with an enormous power and speculation, and 
a spirit that laughed at boundaries. To name a terminus 
or obstacle to him was for him to overcome it instan- 
taneously. He was emphatically and pre-eminently a man 
of town—nay, more, a citizen of the world, who gathered 
in the curve of his giant sweep all nations and all peoples 
and all races. He admitted no distinctions. No doubt a 
man of his consummate abilities, and Christodidact as no 
whatever that was—must 





other with the gift of tongues 
have been a good linguist. In the course of his protracted 
travels he would pick up a working acquaintance with the 
speech of numerous foreign countries, and talk with them 
as a native. Besides, his sympathies were illimitable, and 
he made disciples and converts everywhere. Like his Master 
he did not pick and choose. Among them was Damaris, 
who is believed to have been a courtesan. The Greek 
hetaira, like the Japanese geisha, was often a very accom- 
plished lady, and highly educated, so as to be an intellectual 
associate in every way fitted to be men’s companions and 
counsellors. Aspasia was certainly one, and Pericles was 
proud of the connexion. No doubt she held a salon, like 
the French political women, to which all the wits and philo- 
sophers resorted. The conversion of Damaris must have 
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led to something like a religious awakening among her class, 
and the Athenians who consorted with such. 

This example proves how St. Paul followed his Master, 
and had a hospitable heart for all comers of whatever rank 
or reputation. His enthusiasm proved infectious, and 
communicated itself to all his congregations of city or high- 
way. He set the world on fire. And he possessed a remark- 
able. gift of writing. If he had not been such a whole-hearted 
cosmopolitan missionary, it is not likely that so many of 
his letters would have been preserved. But they all bore 
in every line the imprimatur of the Cross, and carried con- 
viction with them. That he acknowledged no superior, 
no master but Christ, though ‘the least of the apostles,’ 
‘less than the least of all saints,’ and ‘ the chief of sinners,’ 
we may fairly judge by his separation from Barnabas and 
his quarrel with St. Peter. The humblest of men has no 
reason or need to be unconscious of his powers. St. Paul, by 
his success as a missionary, in controversy with unbelievers 
and in debates at Antioch and Jerusalem, felt that a bold 
stand and high claims for his office were necessary. But he 


always gave the glory to God, and confessed his work was 
Christ’s and not his. He felt the dignity of his divine com- 
mission, and was consequently proud and jealous not for 
himself, but for the honour of the Master whom he served 
so faithfully and solong. His sympathy covered a multitude 
of sins and embraced every sinner—at a time when men and 


women alike knew how to sin. But in the worst he saw a 
potential Christ, he saw a spark of the heavenly fire and the 
Divine Image. The way in which he absolutely identified 
himself with his Lord, he who was once a blasphemer and 
persecutor and the arch-enemy of the infant Church, we 
know, because it is recorded in his epistles. But the secret 
of his Christianity, or the abolition and regeneration of his 
own personality in the personality of his Saviour, is a secret 
still to most people. And those who do know it cannot 
reveal it. F, W. OrpE Warp. 
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a... has a place of its own in the magic mirror 
of English Literature. It has been treated, in very 
varied fashion, by Southey, Smollett, Sydney Smith, 
Hazlitt, George Eliot, Charles Kingsley, Miss Braddon, 
Robert Buchanan, Trollope, Birrell, Lecky, J. R. Green, 
and Thomas Carlyle. It was Carlyle who first fastened the 
writer’s thought on this subject, as on many others, nearly 
fifty years ago. The sage of Chelsea, then, was the first to 
strike, and his blows were seldom slight. There is a long 
sentence in The French Revolution on Robespierre .. . 
‘Not a man with the heart of a man, but a poor, spasmodic 
pedant, with a logic formula instead of heart; of Jesuit 
or Methodist-Parson nature ; full of sincere cant, incorrupt- 
ibility, of virulence, poltroonery, barren as the east wind!’ 
This cannot mean that Carlyle had a high opinion of 
Robespicrre, the Jesuit, or the Methodist parson. We ask 
with surprise, Was Methodist preacher ever like that? 
In 1870 we had a new reason for reading The French Revolu- 
tion, as in 1914 some were forced back to ‘ Frederick, called 
the Great.’ Among these readers was a son of the Rev. 
John Phillips, who entered the ministry in 1793. The 
father was about twenty years of age when John Wesley 
died, and the son was interested in the Franco-German war. 
When this good, intelligent man read the above quotation, 
he had an electric shock, for he had known Methodist . 


preachers all his life. He had a great admiration for his 
father, and his father’s friends. He knew that his father 


had admired Methodist preachers all his days. He asked, 
How can Mr. Carlyle have formed such an opinion of this 
class of men? He wrote to Carlyle and told him that his 
father was not only a different man, but that father and 
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son had known Methodist preachers for a century and failed 
to find such characteristics. He felt that a great wrong 
had been done. Mr. Carlyle dictated a letter written by his 
niece, explaining that he suffered from writer’s cramp or 
he would have written himself. He expressed great regret 
that he had gcieved his reader and clearly wronged so good 
a man as that reader’s father. He was also sorry that he 
had so mistakenly written of a class of men, of whom he 
knew so little, and of whom his correspondent knew so 
much. His acquaintance with them was of the slightest 
kind, as he had heard but two or three. Then the letter 
closed with an added expression of regret. In the life of 
the late W. E. Forster there is a letter dated August 
16, 1847, which tells how Mr. Forster deluded the Carlyles 
‘into a Methody meeting-house,’ and what an unfortunate 


experience it was. The two preachers little dreamed of 


the brand that would mark Methodism as long as Car- 
lyle’s works are read. But of course Carlyle knew something 
of Methodism long before that. In Sartor Resartus h« 
strikes a different note (Book 2, ch. x). ‘The Old World 
knew nothing of conversion; instead of an Ecce Homo, 
they had only some choice of Hercules. It was a new 
attained progress in the moral development of man : hereby 
has the Highest come home to the bosoms of the most 
limited; what to Plato was but a hallucination, and to 
Socrates a chimera, is now clear and certain to your Zinzen- 
dorfs, your Wesleys, and the poorest of their pietists and 
Methodists.’ No letter reveals to us how that came to be 
written, and one can only ask, had he read Wesley’s account 
of a famous visit to Herrnhut, or those wonderful words 
that haunt us in Aldersgate Street: ‘I felt my heart strangely 
warmed; I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for 
salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 
of sin and death.’ Again, twelve years later, in Past and 
Present, we find what amounts to a third view of Mctho- 
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dism. ‘Jocelin, Eadmer, and such religious men have as yet 
nothing of Methodism; no doubt or even root of doubt. 
Religion is not a diseased self-introspection, an agonizing 
inquiry ; their duties are clear to them, the way of supreme 
good plain, indisputable, and they are travelling on it. 
Is not serene or complete religion the highest aspect of human 
nature, as serene Cant, or complete no-religion, is the lowest 
and miserablest ? Between which two, all manner of 
earnest Methodisms, introspections, agonizing inquiries, 
never so morbid, shall play their parts, not without approba- 
tion.’ Again, ‘there is yet no Methodism among us, and 
we speak much of Secularities : no Methodism, our religion 
is not yet a horrible Doubt, still less a far horribler composed 
Cant; but a great heaven-high Unquestionability, encom- 
passing, interpenctrating the whole life.’ Once more, 
‘Methodism with its eyc for ever turned on its own navel; 
asking itself with torturing anxiety of Hope and Fear, Am I 
right ? Am I wrong? Shall I be saved? Shall I not be 
damned? What is this, at bottom, but a new phasis of 
Egoism, stretched out into the Infinite; not always the 
heavenlier for its infinitude!’ Now, all readers will find, 
even here, that Methodism is not regarded as the worst, 
however far it may be from the best ; and we find still more 
severe words on Puseyism and the Pope. With these we 
are not concerned, but ask how, when, where did Carlyle 
discover a Methodism such as he describes? Had he read 
some amazing book on the subject, or had he seen a revival 
lasting six weeks during which a tenth of the whole popula- 
tion turned to God? It is no more than common justice to 
add a few words on ‘ Cornish heroism and Methodist faith,’ 
as set forth in the life of John Sterling. Two Cornish miners 
were putting in a charge for blasting; by an accident the 
fuse was shortened and ignited. Only one man could be 
raised at a time by the windlass; one was a Methodist, 
the other was not a religious man. The Methodist said, 
‘Go aloft, Jack, away, in one minute I shall be in heaven.’ 
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Jack barely escaped; Will, ‘as if by miracle, was buried 
under the rocks which arched themselves, and was little 
injured.’ Thus, at last, we meet with a Methodist hero 
in an unexpected place and book, and there close our survey 
of Carlyle’s field, believing that he never heard the Metho- 
dists sing, 

O happy day that fixed my choice. 

Boswell brings us to Wesley, as well as to Dr. Johnson, 
He reports that Johnson said, ‘ John Wesley’s conversation 
is good, but he is never at leisure. He is always obliged to 
go at a certain hour.’ This, at least, is significant ; he was 
never at leisure ; the world has had reason to thank God for 
that. Men have learned to think of that as they have 
again read his Journal. This great master of conversation 
also said, ‘John Wesley can talk well on any subject.’ 
We shall do well to reflect on his wide, careful reading 
through all his years, his meditation, his intercourse with 
people of all sorts and conditions, his deep interest in both 
men and things. In 1779 Boswell, being anxious about the 
appearance of a ghost at Newcastle, secured a letter of 
introduction from Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Mr. John Wesley. 
At Edinburgh it was duly presented, and Boswell was ‘ very 


politely received,’ asked to have the letter returned, ‘ which 


was accordingly done.’ Time was still precious, but the 
evangelist who was so intent on the salvation of others 
was polite to the man who was curious about a ghost. 
And thus we have another glimpse of the founder of 
Methodism. 

How soon, or how often, Methodism has figured in 
English fiction it would be hard to say, but we have some 
notable writers to consider from this point of view. Humphrey 
Clinker stands first on our list, and has features of its own. 
It is still regarded as Smollett’s greatest novel, as it was his 
last. His Methodists are prejudiced and ignorant, but the 
natural son of an unnatural father is shown at his best 
in saving the life of that father, at the risk of his own. 
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A minister, who was also a saint, read and re-read 
Trollope’s Barchester novels to the end of his days. Some 
of his friends wondered, while others reflected that here, 
at least, we have the shoals and shallows, rocks hidden and 
exposed, which threaten to wreck so many ministers of the 
gospel. Here we learn that ‘Mr. Slope had something in 
common with the Methodists.’ What that something was 
we may not clearly understand, but the saying may help 
to prevent us from being exalted above measure. But 
when we begin to group the novels which furnish such varied 
views we are reminded of Two Years Ago, by Kingsley, 
Kitty Trevylyan’s Diary, Miss Braddon’s Infidel, Robert 
Buchanan’s God and the Man, Hetty Wesley, by ‘ Q,’ and 
Adam Bede, with which we enter a brilliant sphere in our 
literature. Fortunately, too, we have here the aid of 
first-class writers whose contributions furnish a further 
reflection of our subject as in a succession of mirrors. In 
his able essay on George Eliot, R. H. Hutton compares her 
with Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Bronté, 
Miss Austen, Thackeray and Sir Walter Scott. In some 
respects he holds that she takes a higher place than any 
of them. ‘Nay, in itself, the Schéne Seele which Goethe 
has so delicately mirrored for us cannot compare in sim- 
plicity and beauty with Dinah in Adam Bede.’ ‘A certain 
air of laborious smartness is the only defect in that wonder- 
ful book.’ His further judgement is that ‘ddam Bede is 
always likely to remain George Eliot’s most popular work. 
It is a story of which any English author, however great 
his name, could not fail to have been proud.’ Again, 
‘Seth Bede, the methody, one of the best conceptions 
of the story, is not a mere side sketch, for his character is 
essential to bring out in full relief the characters of Adam 
and of Dinah. Adam, Hetty, Scth, andthe Wesleyan factory 
girl form one of the truest and most typical groups of English 
life I have ever seen delineated.’ ‘The greatest effort 
and greatest success of the book consist, however, in the 
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wonderful power of the contrast between Hetty and Dinah.’ 
This is to be seen in its intensity in Hetty’s dark night, and 
in her confession in prison. This, again, is forced upon our 
conscience by a startling sentence: ‘ How strange and 
painful it is to realize that the great author who painted 
this for us did not herself believe in the divine mercy which 
she makes Dinah proclaim! George Eliot, with a faith 
like that of her own Dinah, would to my mind have had 
one of the most effective intellects the world has ever scen. 
With a quicker pulse of life, with a richer, happier faith, 
I could hardly conceive the limit to her power.’ I do not 
know an abler criticism or a finer ‘setting for the ideal Metho- 
dist. In the Life of George Eliot, by Mathilde Blind, we 
enter a different world both as to criticism and our special 
subject, for before we approach Adam Bede, we have come 
under the spell of a writer with an entirely different view. 
The estimate of George Eliot is not lower, and the book is 
still placed in the highest rank. Dickens and Thackeray 
are compared with George Eliot as by Mr. Hutton with 
similar results. With all his power, as seen in Oliver 
Twist, Nancy, or Joe, Dickens is still on the surface. George 
Eliot is quoted to show that if Dickens had been able to 
give us their psychological character, their conceptions of 
life, and their emotions, with the same truth as their idioms 
and manners, his books would be the greatest contribution 
art has ever made to the awakening of social sympathies. 
Now George Eliot absolutely did what Dickens aimed at 
doing. A contrasted series of statements, supposed to 
have been made by Dinah, her children, grandchildren, 
and others, tends to show that the character of Dinah was 
an ideal creation, and that but little wasreal. ‘ How curious 
it seems to me,’ writes George Eliot, ‘that people should 
think Dinah’s sermons, prayers, and speeches were copied, 
when they were written with hot tears as they surged up 
in my own mind.’ We can well be content with such an 
ideal, but we hear so much about the truth and fidelity of 
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our author that we are compelled to reckon with a modicum 
of the real in the ideal. On the other hand, we are here 
told that ‘should the tourist happen to enter one of the 
cottages of grey stone, he may still alight on specimens of 
Methodism as devout as Seth Bede, eloquently expounding 
the latest political event by some prophecy of Daniel or 
Ezekiel.’ Or, ‘ Dinah Morris, the youthful preacher, whose 
eloquence is but the natural, almost involuntary manifesta- 
tion in words of a beautiful soul; whose spring of love is 
so abundant that it overflows the narrow limits of private 
affection and blesses multitudes of toiling, suffering men 
and women with its wealth of pity, hope, and sympathy— 
was a new creation in the world of fiction.’ With such 
words in our minds we pass to a brief notice by Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers written shortly after George Eliot’s death. ‘The 
figure of Dinah Morris is partially taken from her aunt, 
Elizabeth Evans, whose simple goodness had much attrac- 
tion for the earnest, self-questioning girl.’ We are also 
reminded of two classes of Methodists, ‘the ecstatic and 
the bilious,’ but as long as Dinah is there we shall not be 
ashamed. 

In Kitty Trevylyan’s Diary we find much that is far 
removed from Adam Bede. Both authors are women, but 
with different sympathies and a different outlook; the 
themes may be compared, but not the writers; the scenes 
and characters are not alike; there is here less genius, 
no parade of out-of-the-way knowledge. Both deal with 
similar matters, and treat of nearly the same period ; they 
wrote for the same generation of readers, yet leave us with 
a different impression. We are not in the Midlands, but in 
Cornwall, and the sea, rocks, winds, storms, and sunshine 
of that wonderful county cling to us like an atmosphere. 
Before we close the volume we are able to reconcile the 
Methodist faith and fervour with Churchmanship and 
clerical duty. This indeed does not surprise us, but we are 
reminded that a Cornish vicar died about forty years ago 
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who was also well known as an author. He published the 
statements that when he entered his parish most of the 
parishioners were smugglers, wreckers, and dissenters of 
rarious hue; and again, that most of his parishioners were 
followers of that great preacher of the last century who came 
down into Cornwall to alter men’s sins. Kitiy Trevylyan 
is a simple story of life, and new life, that may yet bring 
joy to those who find joy in the salvation of men. 

Hetty Wesley, by ‘Q,’ is a tragedy, and the Epworth 
rector suffers much at his hands, yet the tributes to John 
and Charles Wesley, the account of Susanna Wesley’s death, 
Hetty’s release from all her sorrows, the death of the Wes- 
leyan soldier in India, the testimony of Wellington to his 
Wesleyan soldiers, and his message by a dying man to the 
other world, may be taken as a full reward for all the pangs 
and pain. 

Methodism has a special place in the world in virtue of 
its sacred song. Dr. James Martineau bore his testimony: 
‘ After the Scriptures the Wesley Hymn-Book appears to 
me the grandest instrument of popular religious culture 
that Christendom has ever produced.’ Dean Stanley quotes, 


Come, O thou traveller unknown, 


and speaks of that noble hymn of Charles Wesley on Catholic 
love. Dr. Watts said that ‘ Wrestling Jacob’ was worth 
all the verses he ever wrote. Lord Selborne admits that 


‘among all these writers the palm undoubtedly belongs to 
Charles Wesley,’ and Canon Julian awards the first place 
to the brothers. 

Sydney Smith was of a brilliant wit, and was one of the 
founders of the Edinburgh Review, and its first editor. 
His two essays on ‘ Methodism’ and ‘ Missions’ haunt us with 
their perversity, but we can only now refer the curious 
to them, and suggest that * Edinburgh’ in 1910 was prob- 
ably the best and most complete answer that could be given. 
William Hazlitt is one of our greatest masters of style, and 
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we cannot forget his essay, ‘On the Causes of Methodism.’ 
We are soon led to ask whether he has justified his title. 
He begins thus, ‘ The first Methodist on record was David,’ 
and with the Psalms in our mind, or Carlyle’s words on 
David’s crimes and penitence in our memory, we are pre- 
pared for much. But the next sentence sets the whole 
matter in an unwonted light. ‘ He was the first eminent 
person we read of who made a regular compromise between 
religion and morality, between faith and good works. 
After any trifling peccadillo in point of conduct—as a murder, 
adultery, perjury, or the like—he ascended with his harp 
into some high tower of his palace ; and having chanted, in 
a solemn strain of poctical inspiration, the praises of piety 
and virtue, made his peace with heaven and his own con- 
science.’ Lack of space forbids such quotations as would 
fairly and fully represent our critic, but if we send readers 
to the ‘ Round Table ’ they will find that miracles must have 
been wrought during the last hundred years, or that Hazlitt 
did not understand ali that he said. 

We turn to a more gentle spirit, the quaint, humorous, 
tender Elia. He commends Sewell’s History of the Quakers, 
the Journals of Fox, and compares these not to advan- 
tage with anything you will read of Wesley and his col- 
leagues. ‘Get the writings of John Woolman by heart, 
and love the early Quakers.’ ‘ Every Quakeress is a lily, 
they show like troops of shining ones.’ And we ask, what 
better could Elia do, even now, than send us back to the 
Quakers to compare Woolman and Wesley ? Edward Fitz- 
Gerald regarded Wesley’s Journal as ‘one of the most 
interesting books in the language.’ 

No sketch of this kind can omit Birrell’s essay on John 
Wesley. He glows with admiration for this wonderful man, 
and sums up his vast labours with an illustration from a 
general election. ‘John Wesley contested the three king- 


doms during a campaign which lasted forty years. He rode 
eight thousand miles a year, and preached a thousand times.’ 
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‘If you want to get into that century, ride up and down the 
country with the greatest force of that century in England,’ 

Our historians, also, furnish facts and food for thought, 
Lord Macaulay did not publish much about Wesley or 
Methodism, but a few emphatic sentences reveal his upper- 
most thoughts. ‘I imagine that Socrates was a strange, 
fanciful, superstitious old fellow. Extreme credulity has 
often gone with extreme logical subtlety. Witness some of 
the schoolmen. Witness John Wesley’ (Life, p. 608), 
‘Johnson went on a ghost hunt to Cock Lane, and was 
angry with John Wesley for not following up another scent 
of the same kind with proper spirit and perseverance’ 
(Essays, I1, 183). ‘John Wesley and the Peninsular War 
were subjects of a very different kind, subjects which 
required all the qualities of a philosophic historian. In 
Mr. Southey’s works on these subjects he has on the whole 
failed. The Life of Wesley will probably live. Defective 
as it is, it contains the only popular account of a most 
remarkable revolution, and of a man whose eloquence and 
logical acuteness might have made him eminent in literature, 
whose genius for government was not inferior to that of 
Richelieu, and who, whatever his crrors may have been, 
devoted all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and derision, 
to what he sincerely considered as the highest good of his 
species ’ (Essays I, 100). Wesley is also made to represent 
both the comprehensiveness and the narrowness of the 
Established Church (II, 75, 148). Concerning the Theatine 
order, Macaulay writes, ‘ Its object was the same with that 
of our early Methodists, namely to supply the deficiencies of 
the parochial clergy’ (II, 135). The name of Wesley is 
thus associated with those of Socrates, Johnson, John New- 
ton, Southey, and Richelieu, by a man who did not hesitate 
to estimate character or judge men. 

John Richard Green criticizes both the men and the 
movement, and yet has highest praise for both. ‘ Whitefield 
was above all the preacher of the revival.’ ‘Charles Wesley 
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came to add sweetness to this sudden and startling light. 
He was the ‘‘ sweet singer ”’ of the movement. But it was 
his elder brother, John Wesley, who embodied in himself, 
not this or that side of the movement, but the movement 
itself. But while combining in some degree the excellences 
of either, he possessed qualities in which both were utterly 
deficient ; an indefatigable industry, a cool judgement, 
a command over others, a faculty of organization, a singular 
union of patience with an imperious ambition which 
marked him as a ruler of men.’ Other great qualities in 
the leader, features of the work, multitudes of members are 
all noted, and this one sentence will send us on a long quest. 
‘But the Methodists themselves were the least result of the 
Methodist revival.’ A quotation from an older book must 
serve as concise comment, ‘ Joseph is a fruitful bough, a 
fruitful bough by a fountain. His branches run over the 
walls.’ 

If we turn to the History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, by Lecky, we find a strong confirmation of this 
judgement. ‘ Although the career of the elder Pitt, and 


the splendid victories by land and sea that were won during 
his ministry, form unquestionably the most dazzling episodes 
in the reign of George II, they must yield, I think, in real 
importance to that religious revolution which shortly: before 
had been begun in England by the preaching of the Wesleys 
and of Whitcfield. The creation of a large, powerful, and 


active sect, extending over both hemispheres, and numbering 
many millions of souls, was but one of its consequences. 
It also exercised a profound and lasting influence upon the 
spirit of the Established Church, upon the amount and 
distribution of the moral forces of the nation, and even 
upon the course of its political history.’ 

These are but a few references drawn from a vast range 
of literature, but they may send some into a field of hidden 
treasures and furnish suggestion for future use. This 
selection has taken no account of Methodist writers as such. 
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The war has touched this, as every other part of our 
life. Maclean Watt, the Presbyterian chaplain whose fame 
is known in Scotland, England, and the United States, 
wrote in Chambers’s Journal for September, 1917, ‘I was 
always much impressed by the Wesleyans, whom I often 
met in painful circumstances. I had never had anything 
to do with them till I came in contact with them wounded 
and suffering, but always most brave, patient, and truly 
religious. They bore their distresses without a murmur, 
and they died without a fear. For they knew what they 
believed in. They had the gift of religion and the secret 
of a faith stronger than death. They were true mystics, 
I remember one day standing beside one of them who had 
been very dangerously stricken. His eyes were closed, 
and he was whispering continually. I stooped down and 
listened. He was saying over and over again, ‘*O God, 
remember me and help me to get well for the sake of those 
I was turning to slip away quictly when he 


? 


Tlove at home.’ 
opened his eyes and said, *“* Whoever you are, don’t go, sir, 


I was only speaking to God.’’ His religion was so intimate 
a possession that he did not need to apologize for knocking 
at the door of love with his prayer.’ Let our very silence 
remind us that we are treading holy ground. 

IsatAH PARKER. 





PHILOSOPHICAL INFLUENCES IN MODERN 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE 


N tracing philosophical influences in modern literature 
I will now take one or two French illustrations. I 
begin with Corneille and Racine, to whom Pope refers as : 


Exact Racine and Corneille’s noble fire. 


In certain tragedies, Horace and Polyeucte, for examples, 
Corneille has pictured the dramatic conflict between passion 
and will as guided by reason, in a way that suggests the 
influence, and not merely the parallel, of Descartes. For 
Descartes’ ethics had laid stress on the will as restrained 
and directed by reason in this precise fashion. Corneille 
would thus find his ideal in strength of will. He makes his 
characters reason not a little for themselves, and there is 
soul in his work. The influence of Descartes extended also 
to Racine, who was a moralist, as might be expected from 
a disciple of Port Royal, but he was not very philosophical, 
albeit he studied philosophy for a year in Paris. But 
Racine, when poetic passion was upon him, could turn even 
on his saintly masters of Port Royal. For passion, in this 
sense, may be said to have been Racine’s ideal. 

My next example is Joubert. This fine writer was 
receptive of wide philosophic influences. He considered 
himself more Platonic than Plato, of whom he said things 
good and true. Not content with having learned from 
Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, and Leibniz, he was one 
of the first in France to make some serious study of Kant, 
whom he judged to have missed the trué measure of things 
because he was intellectual where he should have been 
intuitive. Joubert also knew how to criticize the philosophy 
of Rousseau. Many of his utterances are memorable, for 
his literary perceptiveness and his spiritual intuitiveness 
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were both very marked. Indeed, his Pensées and maxims 
range more widely than thdse of Vauvenargues and La 
Rochefoucauld, while not behind them either in depth of 
thought or in exquisiteness of literary expression. Their 
intense compression is an outstanding feature, as when, for 
example, he says, ‘taste is the literary conscience of the 
soul,’ or, ‘nothing which does not transport is poetry.’ 
His faculty of literary appreciation is recognized to have 
been well-nigh perfect. But Joubert, though a finely critical 
mind, has not done anything sufficiently creative and 
monumental, albeit it may be true, as he says, that ‘a few 
memorable utterances are enough to make a great spirit 
illustrious.’ If that is true of any, it surely is of Joubert 
himself. An able critic has said he had ‘ not a trace of our 
modern megalomania.’ 

My last French example is Taine. In his case, the 
philosophers Condillac, Spinoza, and Hegel, were the masters, 
But he was also influenced by English Utilitarianism— 
especially by Mill, even though he sought a wider field of 
theory. Hegel’s Logic significantly impressed him, and 
he accepted the German idea of development, or the philo- 
sophy of history. He wanted to ‘give precision to the 
ideas of Germany.’ Taine had a taste for abstraction: a 
dominant formula was his quest. His style has been said 
to ‘combine to a singular extent logic with local colour.’ 
Vital impulse is much to him—as it is to Bergson—only, 
in Taine’s case, subordinated to mechanical law. There 
is in Taine also not a little of Rousseauism. Taine’s idea 
was that Literature is the product of race, age, environment. 
His theorizings on heredity and environment were here an 
amplification of Hegel’s pronouncements. But it has been 
well remarked that, in Taine’s hands, ‘the frame tends to 
take the place of the picture.’ His great powers of analysis 
he devoted to showing, in his exaggerated determinism, how 
man is limited and conditioned by natural law, and how 
everything alive is held in the iron grasp of necessity. 
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But all this so called Kulturgeschichte or history of general 
civilization has not grown in importance for literary criticism, 
as we Shall see presently. 

I now sclect a couple of Italian examples. Of these the 
first is the eminent literary critic, De Sanctis, who became 
furnished with the principles of his criticism under the 
influence of Hegel, though he worked them out in his own 
way. He has an obvious bearing on what has just been 
said concerning Taine. Given the race, the time, the 
environment, De Sanctis regards it as the really pertinent 
thing to ask, how the poet has converted all this reality 
or material into poetry. The other example is Croce. 
The aesthetic methods of De Sanctis have been taken up 
by this Italian critic, who has written suggestively on 
Hegel. Croce has laid down in our own time that the 
theory of art, fundamentally conceived, is pure intuition. 
His aesthetic thought leads from the conception that art 
is expression to the conclusion rather that all expression is 
art—in my view, an ill-defined and unsatisfactory theory. 
A writer like Croce utterly neglects the finely selective 
character of taste exemplified in Joubert. He also fails of 
justice to intellect in his stress on intuition. 

My subject must next be illustrated by the cases of 
Schiller and Goethe, who have long ceased to be merely 
national poets. In Schiller the literary and the philo- 
sophical are inextricably interwoven, so composite is his 
personality. There was in him, it has been well said, ‘ that 
wonderful blending of the artistic spirit, in which lay his 
affinity with Goethe, and of the strenuous character, in 
which he resembled Fichte, and which prepared him, as it 
did Fichte, for the understanding of Kant.’ The influence 
of Kant on his great idealistic disciple, Schiller, was of the 
nature of a spell, although Kant’s teaching went not without 
modifications at last at the hands of Schiller. He modified 
the rigidity of the moral doctrine of Kant, for example, in 
his desire to make it harmonize better with his own artistic 
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ideas and predilections. These were in the direction of a 
vague eudaemonistic pantheism. He was enamoured rather 
of moral beauty than of moral actions. He stood for 
the objectivity of beauty as against Kantian subjectivity. 
He did not hold his poetry and his philosophy apart, far 
from it. Great as were the aesthetical writings of Schiller, 
it is true that it was, nevertheless, on the shoulders of Kant 
that he rose. But Schiller’s letters show that Fichte also 
interested him, and with Herder he discussed both Kant 
and Spinoza. I am not now concerned with that aspect of 
Schiller’s work in virtue of which his countrymen regarded 
him as the poet of liberty, but with that, to me, higher 
aspect of his work in which he appears as the poet of ideality 
—of that idealism in whose philosophic strains thought 
can find that which the world of reality may not give. 
That did not keep Schiller from being able, .on occasion, to 
call a spade a spade, for he knew no lack of courage, and 
scourged the dissoluteness and evil of his time with the 
energy born of hate and scorn. 

Goethe also came under the influence of Kant, par- 
ticularly Kant’s teachings on teleology, art, and nature, 
although Goethe’s relations to Kant have not yet been fully 
appraised or rightly apprehended. The spirityal potency 
of Kantianism he felt, even though his real agreement with 
it was not great. Gocthe was also, of course, influenced by 
Schelling and Spinoza, the latter of whom, however, inspired 
him rather than won his adherence. He was philosophically 
interested, too, though the fact is generally overlooked, in 
Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Bentham, Reid, and Stewart. Con- 
sciously or not he was greatly dominated by the Aristotelian 
conception of the activity of the spirit. His Hellenism has 
been described as ‘ the completeness and serenity of a watch- 
ful, exigent intellectualism.’ The influence which Goethe, 
in his turn, has exercised on intelligent minds everywhere 
has been largely due to the fact that he concerned himself 
with the great, abiding interests of all humanity. For 
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it has been very well said that ‘truth has no nationality, 
and a great thought is great in whatever language it is 
uttered.” It would be almost as futile to disturb the 
world-heritage in Goethe as to touch the universal heritage 
in Shakespeare, albeit the heritage is so different in the 
two cases. 

The inevitable Nictzsche, semi-poetic, semi-didactic, 
and as such, belonging to the world of letters, was under 
the influence of Schopenhauer. His own ideal was, how- 
ever, in important respects different from that of Schopen- 
hauer. They both failed to find reason in the world-process : 
they both took suffering to be the basis of life ; but, whereas 
Schopenhauer urged the negation of life as ideal wisdom, 
Nietzsche proclaimed its affirmation. Not the fact of 
living, but the fact of sympathy, aroused the ire and anti- 
pathy of Nietzsche. Schopenhauer found in art a tem- 
porary refuge from the desire of life; Nietzsche found in 
it ‘the great stimulant’ of life. ‘ All art is consolation.’ 
Life is for him worth living only as it is a manifestation of 


art; art makes up its value. The pain, the cruelty, the 
tears of life are all to be held artistic in Nietzsche’s view. 
Of course he had drawn greatly from the Hellenic world— 


Heraclitus for him its height—and other well-known sources 
on his way to this formulation of the supreme worth of life. 
Life is for him will to power. For virtues which Schopen- 
hauer held in reverence, Nietzsche had none. He, ‘the 
immoralist,’ contends for ‘the restoration of the egoism of 
humanity,’ and personal perfection through the will he 
rejects. These positions are but parts of Nietzsche’s 
romantic naturalism. He is a stylist, and frankly claims 
to be master of the aphorism and the sentence—the forms 
of eternity, he is pleased to call them. He is no technical 
philosopher, of course, and there is nothing of the calm, 
philosophical disquisition in his work. He has not a care 
to be complimentary to Socrates, or Plato, or Kant, pre- 
ferring to run counter to all traditional opinion. He has 
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himself been a centre of many philosophic influences: 
sensationalism, empiricism, evolutionism, positivism, are 
all present in Nietzsche, the last-named figuring in him 
shorn of all illogical palliatives. But though he calls his 
own philosophy positivism, it is more correctly particular- 
ism, or, if any prefer, aristocratic individualism of extreme 
type. Testimonies from competent sources in all the 
leading countries prove that Nietzsche is one of the most 
widely read writers of to-day, a circumstance which, in view 
of his philosophy being merely that of instinct, I cannot find 
wholly gratifying, though it is intelligible enough. He 
says he shows us ‘ how to philosophize with a hammer ’— 
the method, that is, of dogmatic denial and brutal self- 
assertion—which seems to me not philosophical at all. 
Nietzsche would be known as poet and philosopher. He 
is neither, but is poet rather than philosopher. The German 
thinker, Riehl, says that Nictzsche is the philosopher of 
culture—that culture is the problem that binds all the 
strands of his thinking togethcr—an opinion open to obvious 
criticism from more sides than one. His philosophy is, 
at any rate, pure subjectivism. It is an optimistic material- 
istic fatalism, whose last word is amor fati. 

I turn now to Macterlinck, extravagantly called the 
Belgian Shakespeare. He has made it far from difficult to 
trace the philosophical influences in his work. He’ has 
learned from Plato and Neo-Platonism, especially that of 
Plotinus; from the Stoicism of Marcus Aurelius; from 
mystics like Ruysbroeck and Romanticists like Novalis ; 
from the transcendentalism of Emerson and the natural- 
supernaturalism of Carlyle; from Pascal, Hello, Schopen- 
hauer, and others. Macterlinck may not be a very profound 
or always original thinker, but his perceptions are his own, 
and he has made literature his debtor ; has given it, of wise 
and good things, not a few; has furnished it with ideas and 
elements that tend towards the spiritualization of life in 
ways of which English literature even is not above the 
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need. He has had a farther insight into mystery—such 
mysteries as death, life’s culminating point, and the silence 
of death—than is usually given to men, and it is not a small 
matter that he has compelled the heedless world to con- 
template such things. It goes without saying, however, 
that he has at times pushed Quietistic doctrine to extremes 
that merit emphatic repudiation. But, in treating of 
wisdom and destiny, he stoutly denies interior fatality, 
and stands for avoidance of needless curtailment of natural 
happiness. Macterlinck stands between the extreme egoism 
of Nietzsche and the extreme altruism of Tolstoi. In this 
notice I have naturally had more in mind his semi-philosophie 
works, like The Treasure of the Humble, Wisdom and Destiny, 
and The Buried Temple than his plays. The estimate of 
Maeterlinck will, however, be modified by that revaluation 
of ideals which is for ever going on. 

That truly great writer, Tolstoi, was the subject of 
philosophic as of so many other influences. Plato, Rous- 
seau, and Schopenhauer all influenced him, the last-named 
fascinating him for a time. His What is Art? with its 
absurd Rousseauism, is largely concerned with philosophical 
theories of aesthetics. His analytic power was _ great, 
and who has portrayed the psychology of fear and of death 
like Tolstoi? Even when one does not find art in Tolstoi, 
there is always life. There is in his work true internal 
realism, not a realism merely external. His great prose 
epic, War and Peace, and his mighty novel, Anna Karenina, 
not only give life-histories, but suggest things that bear 
strongly on the philosophy of life. It is the greatness of 
Tolstoi to understand the human soul, however enveloped 
in mystery it may be. But a further greatness is his. 
He once wrote in his journal, ‘ He whose goal is God is a 
great man’: that greatness is pre-eminently Tolstoi’s. 
It is, however, matter for regret that a writer of genius 
like Tolstoi should, through mistaken canons of judge- 
ment, have directed us to Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
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other such works as examples of the highest art in 
literature. 

Now, even from such a limited survey as I have made 
in the examples selected, what-a very considerable number 
of sources of philosophic influence are involved! These 
have included Heraclitus, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, 
Epicurus, Plotinus, Aquinas, Descartes, Spinoza, Pascal, 
Malebranche, Bacon, Locke, Hume, Bentham, Reid, Stewart, 
Leibniz, Jacobi, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer—surely a goodly philosophic array! History, it has 
been said, is philosophy teaching by examples; I have 
thought literature may, by concrete examples, teach us 
somewhat differently from taking broader and more general 
philosophic influences, such as those known as idealism, 
realism, transcendentalism, and the rest. Vagueness, when 
not error, is apt to lurk in generalibus ; but that is not to 
deny such real and potent forces in literature as philosophic 
idealism and realism. I only mean these examples as con- 
crete illustrations or embodiments of those broad philosophic 
influences; Aristotle’s concrete individual serves its own 
peculiar purpose here also, without in any way conflicting 
with the concern of poetry with the universal. Philosophy, 
in its broader aspccts, is apt to lose sight of these particulars 
in universal abstractions or vague generalizations. But 
in claiming justice for particulars, there need not be loss of 
sight of the universal. Philosophy, it has been said, is, 
in the end, at one with poetry, and Novalis even declared 
that ‘ philosophy is the hero of poetry.’ But poetry has, 
for all that, always, and rightly, declined to be mere hand- 
maid of any single or particular philosophy. It would be 
~ an infinite and intolerable deprivation to lose all poetry, all 
literature, which is absolutely free of philosophic taint or 
influence ; but it is, on the other hand, great gain, in highly 
cultural ages or dispensations, to have that fine reflectiveness 
imparted to poetry which nothing can so well induce as 
philosophic thought. Not, of course, that all poetry should 
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be of the reflective type, for still and always we must have 
poetry of all kinds, whether of imagination, or of sentiment, 
or of thought, or of action. If emotion withered, or imagina- 
tion dried up, it would be the end of poetry, which no mere 
reflectiveness could revoke. Vast as the domain of litera- 
ture may be, it expresses the ideas—and ideas are in- 
destructible—as well as the emotions and impressions 
of society ; and literature will always depend, for its final 
sustenance and support, upon human thought. That 
thought need not, of course, always assume a philosophic 
form, but philosophic thought will tend to give substance 
to literature, even in periods the most purely literary. 
This, too, is the freest, most natural way for literature, 
for not only is there no antagonism between literature and 
philosophy, but there is even a natural affinity or con- 
tiguity between them. They are never mutually exclusive, 
though freedom and independence belong to both. Poetry 
is still the highest expression of our human nature, but, 
in an era like ours, philosophy should, as Joubert said, 
have a muse of her own, and not be a mere reasoning shop. 
Philosophy grasps reality, and secks truth; but poetry 
is truth, and lays hold of reality in its ideal forms and 
character. But philosophy has more to give poetry than 
is easily expressed in words, and every great poet has, by 
instinct and inspiration, something of the philosopher in 
him. The philosopher is always professing to seek the 
concrete, but philosophy is never so concrete as when it is 
encased in poetry. That is why the concrete examples of 
this paper have been selected for illustrative purposes. 
JAMES Linpsay. 
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HE name of Nathanael Burwash is best known as Presi- 
dent and Chancellor of Victoria University, Ontario, 
where he taught for more than half a century, and with which 
as student, graduate, tutor, professor, and president, he was 
associated for sixty-five years. These circumstances deter- 
mined the nature of his career to a large extent ; but they 
were supplemented by others connected with his ancestry 
and early training, as well as by his native disposition and 
abilities. 

About the year 1775, Nathanael Burwash, an officer 
of the British merchant marine and a native of Kent, left 
the sea and settled in Vermont, where he married. The 
Revolution followed soon after, and the retired sailor, who 
had had some previous experience in the wars between 
England and France, remained a staunch loyalist. After 
the war, like thousands of others, he was driven out of the 
newly established republic by methods. of persecution, 
and found a home near St. Andrews, now in the province 
of Quebec, on the north side of the Ottawa river, not far 
from Montreal. Here his sons and grandsons established 
themselves on farms among the Laurentian foothills. Of 
the first generation, one died in the army during the war of 
1812, and another, Adam Burwash, coming under the 
influence of Wesleyan missionaries, left the Church of England 
for the younger body, which at that time was doing more 
than any other to reach the outlying settlements. On foot 
and on horseback the ‘saddlebag preachers’ found their 
way through roadless and often almost trackless forests 
to the clearings of the pioneers, and religious revival followed 
their efforts, until Methodism became by far the largest 
religious organization of Upper Canada. A son of the first 
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Methodist among the Burwashes was the father of the 
subject of this sketch. The writer remembers him as a 
man of cheerful disposition, physically vigorous and 
marvellously versed in the Scriptures, on the exposition 
of which, though entirely self-taught, he held very enlight- 
ened views. As a young man he served under his uncle 
on the Government side during the unfortunate rebellion 
of 1887, but was nevertheless a liberal in politics and a strong 
upholder of civil and religious liberty throughout his life. 
His wife was Anne Taylor, of Killean, in Argyllshire, a 
sister of the Rev. Lachlin Taylor,! and in her early life a 
schoolmistress. Of their family of six sons, the two eldest, 
Nathanael and John, were born at St. Andrews, the former 
in July, 1839. John, like his elder brother, was to spend 
the greater part of his working life in the educational in- 
stitutions of the Methodist Church. When Nathanael 
was five years old the family moved to Upper Canada (now 
Ontario), and settled on a farm a few miles from the town of 
Coburg, on the north shore of Lake Ontario. There the 
Canadian Wesleyan Conference in 18382 had founded its 
first educational institution, known as Upper Canada 
Academy. In 1841, under a charter of King William IV 
(dated 1887), the work had been advanced to university 
status and the name changed to Victoria College. 

Of such parentage an ardent religious temperament, 
liberal views, and educational aspiration might be naturally 
expected. In the case of Nathanael Burwash religious 
life was never anything approaching a mere intellectual 
grasp of religious views and Christian scholarship, but always 
a matter of profound volitional and emotional experience, 
out of which a powerful and ever active mind grasped at 
fundamental conceptions of spiritual truth. Combined with 


the deep attachment to British ideals and imperial unity 


inherited from his loyalist great-grandfather, he held strongly 





1For many years Canadian secretary of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 
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_to a belief in democratic institutions and religious equality, 
These factors in Canadian life had been emphasized in 
the successful struggle against an established Church and 
pseudo-aristocratic Government which occupied the decade 
preceding his birth. His views in these respects made him 
a typical English-speaking Canadian, while he possessed 
a humanity and breadth of comprehension which rendered 
sectarian prejudice or bitterness an apparent impossibility, 
In later years he numbered among his friends many clergy 
of the Anglican and Roman Catholic communions, with 
whom his educational work brought him into constant 

. contact and not infrequent co-operation. He possessed 
a deep feeling of the community of interests among all 
Christian bodies, and was keenly interested and active in 
Church union movements both among Methodist bodies 
and with others. 

Endowed with rare gifts as a student, teaching ability 
seemed from the first to accompany his powers of acquisition. 
At eleven years of age he was entrusted with the primary class 
in the rural school which stood on a corner of a neighbour’s 
farm. What success attended this early experiment we 
do not know. It was before the days of standardized 
teachers’ training in Ontario, but we may certainly conclude 
that a knowledge of the problems of teaching became at this 
time a part of his equipment, to be developed later in intimate 
relation to the rest of his mental’ growth. At thirteen he 
made his way to the college whose cupola could be seen 
outlined against the waters of the lake through a vista 
of hills from hishome. At twenty he received his bachelor’s 
degree in Arts and was chosen as valedictorian of his year. 
The course at that time was based largely upon the old 
staples, classics and mathematics, and in both of these 
he received a grounding which stood by him magnificently 
under the varied intellectual demands of later years. English 
versification also had an attraction for him at this time, 
but except as a love for English poetry, to which his library 
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bears abundant witness, he never developed further his 
abilities along this line. As a boy he had taken great interest 
in the natural sciences, and during his undergraduate 
course was able to attain a broad comprehension of their 
fundamental principles. 

During his vacations he had either worked on the farm 
or been employed as a schoolmaster, and after graduation 
he spent a year as tutor in mathematics and classics at his 
alma mater. In 1860 he entered the ministry and was 
stationed at Newburgh, in the Kingston district, under the 
direction of the chairman. The following year he was 
received on trial and sent to Belleville, where he remained 
two years. His nextappointment was Toronto East, where 
in 1864 he was received into full connexion and ordained. 
Thence in 1865 he went to Hamilton, Ontario, and from that 
place in 1866 he was recalled to Victoria College as Professor 
of Natural Science. His years of active pastoral work 
covered the period of the civil war in the United States, 
in which many Canadians took part, while for a time it 
seemed probable that Great Britain and Canada would 
become involved in the struggle. Great commercial depres- 
sion prevailed in Canada. It was a time of searching of 
hearts, when the great realities of life and death were 
forced upon men’s minds. Character and thought were 
being forged anew in hotter fires than at any time since 
except the last quadrennium. The young minister was 
called upon to exert himself to the full to meet the 
situation. While his oratorical gifts were never showy, 
his preaching had always a sympathetic earnestness, 
and his preparation, like all he did, was comprehensive 
and thorough. A man of prayer and study, who gave 
himself unreservedly to meeting the needs of his con- 
gregation, his ministry was not without its reward. 
Conspicuous among its results in after days were the sincere 
friendships, often among people older than himself, which 
he established in Belleville, Toronto, and Hamilton, and 
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which endured until his death. Perhaps the culmination 
of his pastoral experience came with a few days’ service 
as acting chaplain with the Canadian forces which repelled 
the Fenian raid upon Canada near Niagara in June, 1866, 
It seemed always to stand out in his memory as an occasion 
marked not only by its exciting character, but by certain 
convictions as to the reality of religious experience, and 
especially the necessity for conscious justification, which 
were gained in attendance upon the dying on the field of 
Limeridge, 

He fitted himself for his new duties by a few months 
at the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, but it 
is clear that science for its own sake never constituted the 
main interest of his life, although he had a marked aptitude 
for it, and a great respect for its conclusions. He had 
already learned how large a part it was playing in the modern 
world, not merely in changing its material conditions, 
but also in setting free a new method of thought, with which 
the older dogmatic presentation of religious truth seemed 
ill-fitted to cope. His scientific teaching no doubt gave him 
a firmer grasp of the scientific method of induction based 
on independent observation, a method which he applied 
to his theological thinking in later years. In this he was 
not merely giving way to a prevailing habit of thought, 
but rather following the instinct of the teacher who seeks 
to secure the assent of his pupil by discovering the logical 
channel through which he can most readily appeal to his 
understanding. He was much interested in medicine from 
the humanitarian standpoint, and late in life retained a 
quite remarkable knowledge of anatomy. His geological 
studies led to a careful review of their bearing on the biblical 
account of the creation, but he soon gave up attempts at 
detailed reconciliation of the two, and at last came to look 
upon this as unnecessary. 

In 1868 he visited Europe for the first time in company 
with the late Professor A. R. Bain, also of Victoria College. 
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They saw something of England, France, Germany, and 
Switzerland in the few wecks available, and found time for 
a course of lectures under D’Archiac, the brilliant French 
geologist, at the Sorbonne. Shortly after his return Pro- 
fessor Burwash was married to Miss Margaret Proctor, a 
former teacher in the Wesleyan Female College, Hamilton, 
and afterwards Preceptress of the Wesleyan Female Acad- 
emy, Sackville, New Brunswick. 

Events were now shaping toward the final objective 
of his life-work. Already when in Hamilton he had gathered 
round him a class of six divinity students, and in so doing 
had aroused the interest of Mr. Edward Jackson, in whose 
house the meetings were held. Mr. Jackson became con- 
vinced of the necessity for better provision for ministerial 
education, and began to plan for the endowment of a chair 
in Theology at Victoria University, which was finally 
accomplished in 1873, largely by a generous bequest from 
his estate. In 1870 Professor Burwash went to the Garrett 
Biblical Institute at Evanston, Illinois, where in 1871 
he received the degree of B.D., and in 1876 the S.T.D. In 
1873 he became Professor of Systematic and Biblical Theology 
and Old Testament Exegesis at Victoria University, and 
Dean of the newly-organized Faculty of Theology. 

From the first, this work involved multifarious duties, 
a not uncommon state of affairs in the growing colleges 
of anew country. Prescribed courses of study were already 
in existence, but they required enlargement and modifi- 
cation to meet the special requirements of the work. The 
necessity for raising funds to assist ministerial students 
to attend college was a pressing matter, and at the General 
Conference of 1874, where he was present for the first time 
as a member, he was elected secretary of the Educational 
Society, and for the next twelve years he was constantly 
addressing congregations in all parts of the province on 
behalf of the Educational Fund, and spent few of his 
Sundays at home. At the end of his time as secretary, 
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he had spoken several times in almost every place of any 
importance in the province of Ontario. After the union 
of the Methodist Churches of Canada in 1884, the secretaria] 
duties demanded the undivided attention of the incumbent, 
and at the General Conference of 1886 the Rev. John 
Potts was appointed to relieve Dr. Burwash. 

The demands of the classroom and pulpit, and of an 
increasing family, left still some time for authorship, and for 
a personal interest in his students. In 1876 his first volume 
appeared, a short biographical sketch of Edward and Lydia 
Jackson, the founders of his chair, and this was followed 
some years later by a volume of Wesley’s Sermons, with 
notes and analysis, under the title of Wesley’s Doctrinal 
Standards. After he was free from the necessity of constant 
travel he found time for a short commentary on Romans. 
The missionary interests of the Church had no more sym- 
pathetic supporter, and missionaries on leave were frequent 
visitors at his home in Cobourg, and afterwards in Toronto. 

The affairs of Victoria University and of the other small 
colleges of Ontario had at this time reached a critical phase. 
A Government grant which they formerly received had been 
withdrawn some years previously, and the growth of the 
provincial university (the University of Toronto), to which 
public support was now confined, threatened to leave the 
smaller institutions entirely without students. To make 
matters more difficult, public opinion demanded a great 
expenditure for scientific equipment, and it was realized 
that the resources of the province would not warrant, 
nor did its needs call for, many completely furnished univer- 
sities of the modern type. To meet this situation Mr. 
William Mulock (afterwards Postmaster-General in the 
Laurier Cabinet) suggested a union of the Universities as 
being in the interests of education in the province. The 
denominational colleges chiefly affected were Queen’s (Pres- 
byterian), Trinity (Anglican), and Victoria. Dr. Burwash 
had given the question much consideration and finally pre- 
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pared a draft of a scheme of university federation, which 
he submitted to the Victoria University Board of Regents 
through the President, and which was placed by them 
before the other Universities and the Government. When 
it was made public the proposal excited a great deal of dis- 
cussion in the press, and the graduates of the various colleges 


and the denominations to which they belonged were sharply 
divided as to its merits. 

In the midst of the agitation, Chancellor Nelles died, 
and Dr. Burwash was called upon to succeed him in the 
autumn of 1887. To assume the presidency of Victoria 
at such a time involved very serious responsibilities and a 
heavy burden of work, but as the choice of the board was 
unanimous and his mind made up on the questions at issue, 
the way of duty seemed clear. After some years of toil 
and controversy the federation scheme became an established 
fact, and Victoria University was the first of the denomina- 
tional institutions to take its place as a part of the re-organ- 
ized provincial university. Its example was followed later 
by Trinity and St. Michael’s (Roman Catholic), while Queen’s, 
which for a time favoured the plan, still retains its inde- 
pendence. 

After the establishment of Victoria in Toronto in 1892 
the Chancellor’s time was largely occupied for a number of 
years in working out the details of the new university 
organization. In this from the first he played a very promi- 
nent part, and the points for which he contended were 
in most cases ultimately conceded. At the same time he won 
the affectionate esteem of many who were at first opponents. 
In 1894 he visited England to arrange for the affiliation of 
the University of Toronto with Oxford and Cambridge. 
The opportunity which was thus afforded him of comparing 
English university life and methods with those of the United 
States and Canada was of great interest and importance 
to him. The university composed of several colleges was 
a new thing in Canada, with hardly a counterpart in America. 
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In England such institutions had been in operation for 



































centuries, and their advantages and administration were 
well understood. German educational ideals were then and . 
long after gaining ground in Canada, and a reassertion 7 
of the principles of English college life was in the nature of 

a wholesome reaction. Of this the Chancellor of Victoria | 
became throroughly convinced, and much of his subsequent 

policy was shaped by it. . 


Twice afterwards he crossed the Atlantic, as a member of 
the Ecumenical Conference of 1901, and as fraternal delegate 
to the Wesleyan Conference of 1911. Meanwhile he continued 
his work as professor of Systematic and Historical Theology 
and read omnivorously, revising and rewriting his lectures | 
year by year. Asthe result of this work a small volume of 
Studies in Inductive Theology appeared, and was followed 
in 1900 by a Manual of Christian Theology, in two volumes, 
a work which had -been in contemplation and gradually 
taking form for many years. A life of Egerton Ryerson, 
the founder of the Ontario school system and a great 
protagonist of civil and religious liberty in Upper Canada, 
a number of historical papers contributed to the trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, and a still unpublish- 
ed History of Victoria University are among his later works. 

The closing years of his active life were marked by a 
widening of interest in all affairs of Church and State. As 
senator of the University of Toronto, fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada, President of the Ontario Educational 
Association, and member of the Canadian Authors Club, the 
Canadian Historical Association, the United Empire Loyal- 
ists Association and other bodies, he contributed in character- 
istic ways to the intellectual and moral life of the community. 
He was an ardent supporter of the Church Union movement, 
and a member of the joint committee of the Methodist, 
Congregational, and Presbyterian Churches appointed to 
outline the basis of union. The doctrinal basis adopted was 
largely his work. His great gift of personal interest in 
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io people, and quick understanding of diverse types of personal- 
” ity, enabled him to enter heartily into these varied activities 
_ and rendered the ripe experience of his later years available 
, to an uncommon degree until failing strength curtailed his 
" working capacity to some extent. 
" The training of Japanese and Indian theological students 
“ sent to Victoria by the Canadian Methodist missions, had 
f for a long time commanded his fullest sympathy and interest. 
7 His summer cottage was a frequent rendezvous for Indian 
: visitors from the neighbouring tribes, and in 1913, after 
repeated invitations, he found time to visit the Orient, 
od and deliver a series of lectures at the Kwansei Gakuin of 
Tokio and at other centres. The journey was a memorable 
one, both to himself, Mrs. Burwash who accompanied him, 
and the members of the mission. He met everywhere with 
7 tokens of affectionate appreciation from all classes of people, 
’ and in spite of a somewhat arduous programme of travel 
: and speaking, returned to Canada refreshed both mentally 
i and physically. 
7 His resignation as Chancellor took effect on his return. 
: He had for some time felt that failing memory made it 
difficult to carry on administrative work, but retained a 
position as professor of Church History for a short time, until 
. his medical adviser urged complete rest. His pen was 
still active for a little while, although the war weighed heavily 
- on his heart and drew from him some of his last written 
. utterances. On March 30, 1918, he passed away quietly 


and unexpectedly. The best summary of his work is that 
for above a gencration he controlled, more than any other, the 
thought and teaching of the Canadian Methodist ministry. 


Epwarp Moore BuRWASH. 








A GREAT RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


T is a notable thing, indeed, strangely confirming the 

saying that the darkest hour is that which precedes 

the dawn, that in the rough and turbulent times of the 

Conquest, amidst the degradation of the people and the 

brutal excesses of kings and lords, there should have come 

a strange, spasmodic, and spontaneous outburst of religious 
revival. 

Men often of noble birth and high position were drawn 
as if by some irresistible force to seek a truer and fuller 
knowledge of God, and to offer a complete resignation of 
themselves and their all to His will as far as they could 
see it. 

In 1076 we find Stephen, a French noble, settling with 
a few companions in a bleak house at Gaumont, with no 
fixed system, but strong to carry out the gospel rules of 
poverty, humility, long-suffering; forbidden to possess 
land, cattle, or churches. 

There is Bruno, founder of the Carthusians, who hid 
himself in a wild mountain valley and gathered round him 
a band of hermits and founded what became the Grand 
Chartreuse, and whose influence led to Charterhouses all 
over Europe. The magnificent buildings show to this 
day their lofty ideals and their skill and industry. 

But these were outdone in influence by the Cistercians, 
founded by a monk named Robert, with an Englishman, 
Stephen Harding, from Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. A deso- 
late spot between Dijon and Chalon was chosen for their 
home. The fame of their holiness gathered many about 
them, who gladly accepted the rule of their asceticism and 
self-renunciation. ‘They rejected soft and costly garments, 
lived on the plainest and simplest food, would not tolerate 
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splendour even in their churches, where instead of gold and 
silver crosses they contented themselves with painted 
wood. Their very vestments were of coarse stuff without 
gold and silver and costly embroidery. Their churches and 
monasteries were built as simply as possible. Towers and 
belfries were rejected as uscless luxuries. They carried on 
hard agricultural work that soon made the wilderness blossom 
like a garden and filled with sheep the downs and deserts. 

This severe asceticism and excessive charity, however, 
must have sometimes required the endurance of the house- 
hold. Thomas Carlyle, in his Frederick the Great, puts the 
matter with his grimmest humour. ‘Conrad’s worthy 
elder brother was husband of a lady since called Saint Eliza- 
beth, a very pious, but also a very fanciful young woman ; 
and I always guess his going on crusades, where he died 
straightway, was partly because of thc life she led him: 
lodging beggars sometimes in his very bed; continually 
breaking his night’s rest for prayer and devotional exercise 
of undue length—weeping one moment, then smiling the 
next : meandering about, capricious, melodious, weak, at the 
will of devout whim mainly.’ 

Norbert of Xanten was a man of high family, who after 
a canonry at Cologne went forth as a wandering preacher 
of penitence. He settled in a desert place, and in the belief 
that an angel had shown him the site he founded the house 
of Prémontre. Here, too, he gathered about him a number 
of kindred spirits who ‘ preached and brought to Christianity 
the wild tribes beyond the Elbe.’ Another instance is that 
of Peter Valdez, a rich merchant of Lyons, who gave up all 
his property and began to wander about the country preach- 
ing repentance and the imitation of the Apostles. He trans- 
lated the Bible into the language of the people. These 
‘Poor men of Lyons’ rejected all priestly ministration, and 
denounced with an amazing Protestantism the prayers 
for the dead, six of the seven sacraments, military service, 
and the holding of property. The south of France swarmed 
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with new religionists who took the name of Albigenses, 
from the town of Albi. They rejected the authority both 
of the Church and State, and instead of the ordinary offices 
of the Church they had a sort of spiritual baptism, Con- 
solamentum, which was reserved for perfect believers! Their 
very lawlessness became their destruction. But however 
ill regulated, it was another sign that the human mind had 
awakened from the sleep of the Dark Ages. 

It was the age of Anselm, a saint indeed, whose life by 
Dean Church reveals a character of extraordinary beauty, 
of amazing gentleness, of vast mental force, a master of 


philosophy, of a daring and courage that awed by his good- 


ness and provoked by his determined resistance the fiercest 
of our English kings. It was the age of the Lombard Lan- 
franc, who with Anselm made the Norman monastery of 
Bec a great centre of learning and of vast influence. Beau- 
tiful is the picture which Green gives of these famous 
scholars. ‘Friends as they were,’ says he, ‘no two men could 
be more strangely unlike. Anselm had grown to manhood 
in the quict solitude of the mountain valley, a tender- 
hearted poct dreamer, with a soul pure as the Alpine snows 
above him, and an intelligence keen and clear as the moun- 
tain air. The whole temper of the man was painted in a 
dream of his youth. It seemed to him as though heaven 
lay, a stately palace, amid the gleaming hill peaks, while 
the women reaping in the corn fields of the valley became 
harvest maidens of its heavenly King. They reaped idly, 
and Anselm, grieved at their sloth, hastily climbed the 
mountain side to accuse them to their lord. As he reached 
the palace the King’s voice called him to his feet, and he 
poured forth his tale. Then at the royal bidding bread of 
an unearthly whiteness was set before him, and he ate and 
was refreshed. The dream passed with the morning. 
But the sense of heaven’s nearness to earth, the fervid 
loyalty to the service of his Lord, the tender restfulness 
and peace in the Divine presence which it reflected became 
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the life of Anselm. Wandering, like other Italian scholars, 
to Normandy, he became a monk under Lanfranc, and on 
its teacher’s removal to higher duties he succeeded him 
in the abbey of Bec. No teacher has ever thrown a greater 
spirit of love into his toil. 

‘** Force your scholars to improve!” he burst out to 
another teacher who relied on blows and compulsion. 
“Did you ever sce a craftsman fashion a fair image out of a 
golden plate by blows alone? Does he not gently press it 
and strike it with his tools, now with wise art yet more 
gently raise and shape it? What do your scholars turn 
into under this ceaseless beating?” “They turn only 
brutal,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ You have bad luck,” was the keen 
answer, “in a training that only turns men into beasts.’’ 
The worst natures softened before his tenderness and 
patience. Even the Conqueror, so harsh and terrible to 
others, became another man, gracious and easy of speech 
with Anselm.’ 

Another notable figure in this religious revival is Gilbert 
of Sempringham. The father of Gilbert was a Norman 
holding property in Lincolnshire in the time of Henry I; 
his mother was a woman of old English descent. The boy 
ran away from school and made his escape to France : 
there he repented of his idleness, threw himself zealously 
into the pursuit of letters, and evidently as sincerely into 
the service of God, and after some years came home to set 
up in his native place a school for boys and girls. He taught 
them a great deal more than book learning; his purity, 
sweetness, and fervour won the very hearts and souls of all 
who came under his influence ; and there was something in 
his lofty yet tender nature which made him peculiarly fitted 
for a director of women. Seven maidens first devoted them- 
selves to the religious life under his guidance: others soon 
followed their example. Many men did the like. A double 
monastery then grew up under the protection of Bishop 
Alexander of Lincoln. Gilbert applied to the general 
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chapter at Citeaux to take charge of his little flock. Their 
reply is noteworthy. Since Gilbert had been inspired of 
God to found the society they dare not interfere. So he 
drew up his own rule, combining the excellences of all earlier 
rules. The new order spread, and before his death he had 
the joy of seeing many of his spiritual children engaged in 
the great religious activities of the time. 

This, too, was the age of the crusade, which we can only 
see rightly as a great religious movement. ‘The way of 
God,’ it was called, and it became the religious pilgrimage 
of the nations. It was in 1095 that Peter the Hermit went 
on his mule throughout Europe rousing the Western world 
to the rescue of the holy places in Palestine. Every class 
rose with almost a wild enthusiasm to the call. From all 
parts of Christian Europe they came in troops, the Scotch 
in rough cloaks, many with an unintelligible dialect, whose 
only means of communication was by placing the fingers in 
the form of a cross. Men sold their lands for less than they 
would have taken to rescue themselves from captivity. 
From the powerful baron with his retainers down to the 
subdued and humble serf, al) had a common tendency and 
hope. An odd yet touching sight was afforded by the 
conduct of many of the ignorant poor. Harnessing their 
oxen to their farm carts, they placed therein their goods and 
little ones, and started in all simplicity for the Holy City. 
Bad were the roads and long the journey even from province 
to province. Slowly moving and creaking over marsh and 
moor, as town or castle rose in sight, the children would 
ask, ‘ Is that the Jerusalem we are going to?’ (Gambertus 
Novigensis, quoted by Morison, Life of St. Bernard.) 

St. Bernard is another of the great religious characters 
in this age. He was born in 1091. It is good indeed and 
somewhat surprising to find in such an age a home like that 
from whence he came. His father, Tesselin, the yellow- 
haired, was rich, a knight of the Duke of Burgundy, most 
brave, yet gentle as he was brave, modest yet strong and 
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rich. One incident is enough to illustrate his character. 
He was drawn into a quarrel which was to be settled by 
single combat. ‘Tessclin had on his side the advantage of 
strength and skill, and of dauntless courage. But his soul 
shrank from such a combat as contrary to the will of God. 
He sought his enemy and offered terms so generous that 
they could not be refused. In that stern time when force 
was generally law, a man must have been very sure both 
of his courage and piety to act thus. Of the mother the 
picture is even more beautiful. Her six sons she offered 
to the Lord as soon as they were born; she sought out the 
poor in their squalor and misery, attended to the sick, 
and with her own hands cleansed their cups and vessels, 
and ministered to their wants. By scanty food, by 
simplicity of dress, by avoidance of worldly pleasures, by 
fasting, prayer, and vigils she strove after that ideal of self- 
sacrifice and holiness which was alone attractive and beau- 
tiful in that age. Verily an early Primitive Methodist ! 

On his becoming a monk we see thus early in St. Bernard 
that commanding personal ascendancy, that overpowering 
influence of spirit which hardly m:t with a defeat during 
his whole life. He persuades his uncle, lord of the castle of 
Touillon, to join him in the stern and almost terrible aus- 
terities of a monk. His brothers Bartholomew and Andrew 
are led to follow the same example. Even his brother Guido 
and his wife agree under Bernard’s influence, the brother to 
join him at Citeaux and the wife to enter into a convent at 
Dijon. The remaining brother, Gerard, a bold knight, 
withdrew at first but eventually joined the group at Citeaux. 
So were the prayers of the mother answered. 

How sincerely and deeply religious these good men 
were, and how their piety pervaded the house will appear 
in this one incident. Fifteen young German students on 
their way from the schools of Paris stopped for the night 
at one of these religious houses. In their company was 
Otho, son of Leopold, Margrave of Austria. After being 
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received with the usual forms of monastic hospitality they 
retired to bed, but not to rest. The Abbot Walter, a worthy 
disciple of Bernard, had made a deep impression on them; 
the psalms the monks were singing on their arrival still rang 
in their ears: the bell which called the community to 
matins summoned them also from their sleepless beds, 
They found they all] had the same reflections and the same 
unrest. They sent for the Abbot Walter and begged leave 
to become his monks. Still more remarkable was_ the 
conversion of Henry of France, the son of Louis VI, and his 
scoffing companion, Andrew of Paris, of which the account 
will be found in Morison’s St. Bernard. 

It is good to find among the saints of France and Lom- 
bardy an Englishman who worthily takes his place amongst 
the first and greatest of them. Stephen Harding, after- 
wards St. Stephen, was born about 1050, at Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire. With a love of travel and thirst for learning 
we find him visiting Scotland and Paris, and later making a 
pilgrimage to Rome with one companion, ‘and together 
they repeated the whole psalter each day.’ On his return 
he stayed at Moléme, where was a monastery, which had 
been founded by its Abbot Robert. Here he became a 
monk. Although a man of cheerful countenance and 
pleasant conversation he was an ardent ascetic. The 
observances of the monastery were to him too lax, and 
when reform was found impossible, he with the Abbot Robert 
and a party of monks left, and founded in a barren and 
rocky place the religious house of Citeaux, ‘the cisterns’ 
built some rough huts, with beds of fern and beech leaves, 
and adopted a life of extreme severity. Sickness and want 
reduced the company, until in 1113 it was joined by Bernard, 
and entered upon a career of brilliant prosperity and vast 
influence. Stephen, a master of organization, founded no 
less than thirteen abbeys called Cistercian, from their 
parent house at Citeaux. Besides these were a further 
hundred Cistercian houses. Its most famous houses were 
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in the north, where the ‘ white monks,’ as they were called, 
settled at Rievaulx and Fountains. (Fountains—was it 
the English name in which they lovingly recalled the Alma 
Mater, Citeaux, the cisterns?) Stephen wrote a fine copy 
of the Bible for the use of the brethren at Citeaux, revising 
the Latin by the help of some Jews, who told him the 
meaning of the Hebrew words. Describing the order of 
which Stephen was the founder William of Malmesbury 
writes, ‘ It is a type of all true monasticism, a mirror to the 
zealous and a goad to the slothful.’ 

In judging of their excessive austerity it is needful to 
remember the times in which they lived. ‘We must not 
judge the twelfth century by the twenticth. The mass of 
the people were but slightly removed from the savage. Not 
to make but to destroy was their pleasure. Not self-control 
nor humanity were their characteristics, but ferocity, 
lawlessness, and revenge. ‘To tame these fierce natures was 
a long and difficult task ; and no little debt of gratitude is 
owing to those who did it, whatever means they found it 


necessary to employ. These men gradually transferred the 


law and harmony they found in their own minds into the 
confused world about them. They saw men’s passions 
consuming them like the flames of hell; they extinguished 
in themselves the simplest instincts of human nature: 
excess begetting excess. In the higher, and perhaps the 
highest sense the work done by these men was as important 
as the world has known.’ 

This outburst of fervent religious life was not found 
only amongst the men, as we have seen in the mother of 
St. Bernard. Elizabeth, believed to have been the daughter 
of a count, and sister of St. Simon of Valois, found a desolate 
and marshy spot called Rossy, near Courtenay, lived there 
in a hollow tree given up to prayer and pious meditation, 
exposed to the ridicule of the peasants until they were won 
by the influence of her devoted life ; when, venerated by them, 
she was able to found upon the site of the hollow tree a 
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great monastery, which was endowed by the Lords of 
Courtenay. Agnes, the daughter of King Henry IV of 
France, who was first married to the Duke of Suabia, and 
afterwards to the Margrave of Austria, founded in concert 
with her first husband the abbey of Lorsch, in Suabia, 
Agnes’ second husband, the Margrave Leopold, by whom 
she is said to have had eighteen childrea, were discussing 
the plan of building, and were seeking the divine guidance 
as to its site, when a light wind lifted the princess’s veil and 
carried it away. Some time after the Margrave, while 
hunting, found the veil hanging on a tree. He saw in the 
incident the indication they had sought in prayer, and here 
they founded the great monastery at the gates of Vienna. 

Nor was the religious activity greater than the intellectual 
activity to which it led. Montalembert, in his Monks of 
the West, ascribes the origin of the Cambridge University to 
this great movement. Four Norman monks, transplanted 
from St. Evroul to Croyland with the learned Abbot 
Joffroidus, formerly professor at Orleans, bethought them- 
selves of opening a public course of instruction in a barn 
which they hired at the gates of the town of Cambridge. 
But as very soon this barn nor any other building would 
contain the crowd of both men and women who flocked 
to listen to them, the monks decided to organize the teaching 
on the model of monastic exercises. Thus Brother Odo 
was appointed to lecture on Grammar at daybreak, Brother 
Sarvic at prime on the logic of Aristotle, Brother William 
at tierce on the rhetoric of Cicero and Quintilian. The 
most learned Brother Gislebert explained the Holy Scriptures 


to priests and learned men on every feast day, and preached 
to the people every Sunday, notwithstanding his want of 
familiarity with the language, ‘Such was the commence- 
ment of the University of Cambridge, a slender stream which 
was soon to become a great river, fertilizing all England.’ 
‘Evidently,’ says Montalembert, ‘it was not theology 
alone which the monks learned and taught. Their studies 
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embraced the whole of what was then called the seven 
liberal arts—Grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. We find among them 
learned lawyers and famous physicians whose skill was 
acknowledged by all.’ Beside the religious and intellectual 
revival of the age, and besides its charitable institutions, 
there is another manifestation of the new spirit not less 
admirable and significant. The preaching of the Crusade 
was a spark which kindled into a flame in the heart of more 
than. one of the troublers of the land a capacity for better 
things; it was a trumpet call which roused more than one 
brave knight to fling into a better cause the energies which 
he had been wasting in his country’s ruin. But the move- 
ment did more than this. It brought to light among the 
English people a spirit whose existence at such a time 
could hardly have been expected. The one success of the 
Crusade was achieved by a little independent squadron of 
one hundred and sixty-four ships which sailed from Dart- 
mouth on May 23, 1147. It consisted of German Flemings 
and Englishmen, the latter being the more numerous. Nearly 
all were men of low degree. They had no commander- 
in-chief: each nationality chose its own leader. The 
company bound themselves as a religious order: they were 
pledged to eschew all fine clothes and personal indulgences, 
and aid each other as sworn brethren. Each ship had its 
own chaplain and its regular services: every man con- 
fessed and communicated once a week. These warrior 
pilgrims sailing down the Western Ocean touched at Oporto, 


and at the entreaty of King Alfonso they exchanged their 
crusade into the Holy Land for a campaign to deliver 
Christian Portugal from its Moorish oppressors. The Moors 
who occupied Lisbon were starved into surrender by a four 
months’ blockade. The crusaders entered the city in triumph, 
in the hour of temptation English discipline proved strong 


eaough to control German greed, and renouncing all share 
in the fruit of their victory these single-hearted soldiers of 
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the Cross made over the capital of Portugal to the king, 
and went home rejoicing that they, a fetv poor men of lowly 
birth and no reputation, had been counted worthy to strike a 
successful blow for their Lord and Master. (Kate Norgate, 
England under the Angvein Kings.) 

This revival, at once religious and as we have scen 
intellectual, found its highest expression in the great number 
of hospitals and almshouses for the needy and infirm. Such 
was the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, and that of St. Giles 
in Cripplegate, and of St. Katherine near the Tower, founded 
by Stephen’s Queen, Matilda.’ 

The Bishop of Winchester, before he built his own fortified 
house, founded for thirteen poor old men -the ‘ Hospital 
of the Holy Cross,’ and there, while the palace which he made 
so strong for himself has perished, ‘ the Almshouse of noble 
poverty ’ still stands. We do not wonder at the exultant 
outburst of William of Newburgh, ‘ What shall we think 
of all these religious places which in King Stephen’s time 
began more abundantly to rise and flourish, but that they 
are God’s castles where the servants of the true anointed 
King do keep watch, and His young soldiers are exercised in 
warfare against spiritual evil. For indeed at that time when 
the mighty men of the realm, and whoever was able, were 
at building castles cither for their own frotection or their 
neighbour’s hurt, there yet did more abound sugh fortresses 
as beseemed the King of Peace.’ 

How widespread and far-reaching this wonderful revival 
was may be seen as it reaches in the north the marshes of 
the Lowlands, where sprang up the Beguines and Beghards, 
and across the Pyrences started a great work under Joachim 
of Floris. 

Our story cannot be better summed up than in the words 
of Green, the historian: ‘ 


ingland was stirred by the first 

1 When St. Giles came to be venerated in England in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it was as the patron of cripples, as the saint of hospitals ; 
and so outside the walls, where sick folks were hurried out of sight, his 
churches were built. (Hutton, Saints of the English Conversion.) 
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of these great religious movements which it was afterwards 
to experience in the preaching of the Friars, the Lollardism 
of Wyclif, the Reformation, the Puritan enthusiasm, and 
the mission of the Wesleys. Everywhere in town and 
country men banded themselves together for prayer ; 
hermits flocked to the woods: noble and churl welcomed 
the austere Cistercians as they spread over the moors and 
forests of the north. A uew spirit of devotion woke the 
slumber of the religious houses and penetrated alike to the 
home of the noble Walter L’Espee at Rievaulx or of the 
trader Gilbert Beket at Cheapside. London took its full 
share in the revival. The new impulse changed its very 


aspect. In the midst of the city Bishop Richard busied 


himself with the vast cathedral church of St. Paul, which 
Bishop Maurice had begun: barges came up the river with 
stone from Caen for the great arches that moved the popular 
wonder, while street and lane were being levelled to make 
space for its famous churchyard. Rahere, the King’s 
minstrel, raised the Priory of St. Bartholomew beside Smith- 
field. Qucen Maud founded St. Giles in Holborn. The old 
English Crichtena-gild surrendered the soke of Aldgate as a site 
for the new priory of Holy Trinity. The tale of this house 
paints admirably the temper of the citizens of the time. 
Its founder, Prior Norman, had built the church and cloister, 
and bought books and vestments in so liberal a fashion that 
at last no money remained to buy bread. The canons were 
at their last gasp when many of the city folk, looking into 
the refectory as they paced round the cloister in their usual 
Sunday procession, saw the tables laid out but not a single 
loaf on them. ‘ Here is a fine set out,” cried the citizens, 
“but where is the bread to come from?” The women 
present vowed to bring a loaf every Sunday, and there was 
soon bread enough and to spare for the priory and its 
priests.” May not such a record stir in our hearts a hope 
and longing for such a blessed epidemic (epi-demos) in our 
‘ime ? Basiu St. CLEATHER. 
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THE WORKS OF CYNEWULF 


YNEWULF, who, it is thought, flourished in the second 
half of the eighth century, was the first definitely English 
Christian poet of whom any considerable work remains, 
The religious poetry of the Anglo-Saxons written in the 
preceding century had not become saturated with the 
Christian spirit. There was something of hardness in its 
presentation of the great facts of the biblical story. There 
is to be found in these writings a strongly Jewish flavour ; 
the writers revel rather in the Old Testament than in the 
New. They approached the ancient stories of the creation, 
if we are to judge by the writings of the so-called Caedmonian 
school, in the same spirit that actuated the writer or writers 
of Beowulf. They offered them and their followers good 
material to be worked up into epical form. The Genesis 
and Exodus and Daniel abound in presentations of the 
Bible stories in the form of the heroic pagan sagas. The 


personal note is lacking. There is no sense of personal sin 


or of a personal interest in the great redemptive scheme. 
The English people had accepted the forms, without the 
- spirit, of the Christian religion. This inevitably had its 
effect upon their literature. There is a healthy glow about 
this primitive poetry ; a rapturous joy in action; a passion 
for war for its own sake, and a material conception of the 
world of human life. The religious poetry of the English 
before Cynewulf is transitional. It is neither pagan nor 
Christian, but an amalgam of both. 

The poetry of Cynewulf marks a distinct development, 
both in matter and form. His subjects are mostly taken 
from the New Testament, and from the lives of the saints, 
and he introduces occasionally into his alliterative verse, 
through Continental influence, both assonance and rhyme. 
These are absent in the poetry of his predecessors. There 
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is an increasing sense of personal guilt and of personal interest 
in the work of Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world 
from sin. The rapture of battle has given place to the 
rapture of forgiveness. 

We are fortunate in having his signature in runic form, 
four times over. Attempts have been made to identify 
him with Kenulphus, Abbot of Peterborough, who lived 
about 1000 a.p., but his late date makes it impossible that 
he could have written these works; also with one Cinwulf, 
a Continental ecclesiastic. He has been claimed asa Mercian 
by Wiilker, but the whole weight of evidence from the 
scenery and spirit of the poems is against this theory. 
It is true that his works have all come down to us in West 
Saxon, but there is no reason to suppose that they are not 
translations from the Northumbrian. The wistful and 
pathetic character of much of his work, the representation 
of the wild and rugged cliff scenery, the passion for the sea 
and the storm, the sense of the evanescence of earthly 
things, and the joyous anticipation of a happier and more 
blessed state of existence, all these fit in with the political 
and geographical conditions in Northumbria. The dis- 
turbed state of the northern half of the kingdom during 
Cynewulf’s life would explain the general tone and outlook 
of the poet. The works of Cynewulf have come down to us 
in two collections of Anglo-Saxon poetry, the Exeter Book, 
at Exeter Cathedral, and the Vercelli Book. In the Evzeter 
Book are ‘Crist,’ ‘ Juliana,’ ‘ Phoenix,’ ‘ Guthlac,’ and 
the ‘ Riddles’ (if, indeed, any of these were written by 
Cynewulf, which seems to be highly improbable). In the 
Vercelli Book are ‘ Elene,’ ‘ Andreas,’ ‘The Dream of the 
Rood,’ and the ‘ Fate of the Apostles,’ which appears also 
in ‘Elene.’ Of these ‘ Crist,’ ‘ Juliana,’ ‘ Elene,’ and the 
‘Fate of the Apostles,’ are signed. Gollancz has formulated 
a theory that ‘ The Fate of the Apostles ’ is really an epilogue 
to ‘ Andreas,’ which is interesting, because it would definitely 
settle the authorship of ‘ Andreas.’ It would seem possible 

7 
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that Gollancz is right in closing the ‘Crist’ at line 1,663 
(there is a gap in the MS. here), and that the following 
lines were a later addition in the form of a prologue to 
*Guthlac I.’ One objection, however, to the theory is 
that the style, tone, and poetry of these lines is so immeasur- 
ably superior to the ‘ Guthlac,’ but this objection vanishes 
if the lines were a later addition. If Gollancz’s theory is 
correct, then ‘Guthlac’ is a signed poem of Cynewulf, 
though the signature differs in the arrangement of the runic 
letters. In that case the ‘Crist’ is not certainly the work 
of Cynewulf. Thus it would seem that he signed at least 
four great works. 

We find in these works a certain survival of pagan 
conceptions and at times a crude and (to the modern mind) 
somewhat shocking representation of Christian truth; but 
generally there is a great advance poetically and religiously 
upon the works of his predecessors. There are critics like 
Wiilker, who hold that these poems in which the pagan 
element previously referred to prevails, were written earliest, 
and are signs of his recent emergence from paganism, 
Stopford Brooke takes an entirely different view. He 
maintains that the ‘ Fate of the Apostles’ was a late work 
when Cynewulf, having become established in the Christian 
faith, could look with equanimity upon those elements in 
pagan poetry which were not inconsistent with his Christian 
profession, and that in all probability ‘ Juliana’ was his 
first work, and ‘ Guthlac’ one of the latest. The whole 
question of the order of the work is one of literary criticism. 
Dogmatism is impossible, and the view ultimately held 
- is largely a matter of temperament. The ‘ Juliana’ is 
founded on a Latin life of the saint, and sets forth her 
terrible temptations, her refusal of marriage to a pagan hus- 
band, and her triumphant death. ‘ Guthlac’ consists of 
two parts; Part II being very much superior poetically 
and materially to Part I, and, withal, very much more 
original. If by Cynewulf, it may have been the first of his 
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works, for he might quite naturally turn for his inspiration 
to an English saint. It sets forth the conflict of the hermit 
St. Guthlac with the evil one, and his final victory. 

The ‘ Phoenix,’ which is almost certainly Cynewulf’s, is 
founded on the Latin original of Lactantius. It is suffused 
with the Celtic spirit. At the opening he depicts the happy 
Jand, so dear to the Celtic imagination, where birds always 
are singing, and trees blossoming, and where there is no 
death. He shows us the Blessed Bird wantoning in eternal 
bliss. Then the bird and its nest are enveloped in flames, 


but at the heart of the fire is a worm which gives birth to 
the Phoenix, thus setting forth its immortality. He applies 


this to the glorious life of the saints in bliss, and also to 
the conquest of Jesus: Christ over death. Much of the 
poetry is very beautiful. 

The ‘ Elene’ is an account of the Empress Helena’s 
expedition to Jerusalem, after Constantine, her son, had 
overcome the Huns through the vision of the cross in the 
midnight sky ; her interview with the Council of the Jews, 
the advice of Judas to the Council to conceal the burial- 
place of the true cross, his torture and subsequent revela- 
tion of the place, where three crosses were found, and by a 
miracle the true cross identified. This poem is throbbing 
with life. We see the banners reared, the horses prancing, 
the trumpets sounded, and all the pomp and paraphernalia 
of war. At the end of the poem is the famous runic con- 
fession (if indeed he hid his name in the runes) by Cynewulf 
of his identity, and of his conversion. We are able to form 
a clear conception of this sensitive, sensual pagan, given up 
to youthful joys and pleasures and excesses, suddenly 
arrested in his sinful life by the apparition of the Cross, 
with its foot on earth and its head above the stars, sprinkled 
with blood. He turns to the religious life, devoting himself 
to the glory of the Cross, and looking with joy to that more 
blessed life which he may have in the ‘ Phoenix.’ 

Ernest J. B. Kirtan. 
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} HE introduction of the Indian Bill into Parliament 

dashes to the ground the hopes entertained by 
some who, by raising the question of caste, had sought 
to prevent the reform of the Indian constitution. On 


the other hand, the refusal of Lord Southborough’s com- 
mittees to form constituencies in India on a territorial basis 
without extending the principle of communal representation, 
the foundation of which was laid by Lord Morley almost 
exactly ten years ago, will cause deep concern to persons 
keenly interested in the disappearance of caste, religious, 
and racial differences, and the growth of a sense of national 
solidarity and world-citizenship among Indians. 

Neither the one nor the other is likely to be satisfied 
with the recommendations made by that Committee in 
respect of the qualifications regarding franchise, and par- 
ticularly those relating to special representation to com- 
munities and interests. Were Mr. Montagu a free-lance in 
politics, and could he afford to indulge in the sort of state- 
ment that he made in July, 1917, in connexion with the 
Mesopotamia debate, I doubt if he himself would be satisfied 
with the recommendations of the Southborough Committee 
and leave them uncontested. On the contrary, it is an 
open secret that the extension of the principle of communal 
representation to which he has consented is in the nature of 
a compromise that must have caused him many an anxious 
moment. To realize that it is not necessary to look farther 
afield than the monumental report that he, in conjunction 
with Lord Chelmsford, issued almost a year ago. The great 
literary skill with which the paragraphs that deal with the 
question of franchise are penned does not hide the fact 
that the joint authors did not see eye to eye on the question 
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of communal representation, or that at any rate they could 
not make up their minds whether or not to extend such 
representation beyond giving it to the Sikhs, whose record 
in the war gave emphasis to their claims which the Secretary 
for India and the Viceroy felt it impossible to ignore. 

When it is realized that all sorts of communities pressed 
for preferential treatment, one does not wonder that the 
authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
found it difficult to settle that issue, and left it to the 
Southborough Committee. To begin with, there were the 
moneyed interests—the landlords, industrialists, and com- 
mercialists—who claimed exceptional franchise privileges 
in order to safeguard their wealth in land, plantations, 
mines, factories, mills, banks, and the like. Next came 
those who demanded communal representation on racial 
grounds—the Europeans and the Eurasians, or Anglo-Indians 
as they are now called. Then followed religious communities 
who clamoured to be favoured politically to save them 
from being crushed through sheer weight of numbers. 
Finally caste was made the basis of a powerful agitation for 
special representation. 

Lord Southborough and his colleagues have yielded to 
the first three classes: the landlords and commercialists, 
the Europeans and Eurasians, and the Sikhs and Indian 
Christians are to have communal representation, in addition 
to the Muslims, who already enjoyed that privilege. They 
have refused, however, to make caste the basis of such 
preferential treatment, and take great pains to explain 
their inability to recommend the constitution of a separate 
communal electorate for non-Brahmans. Whatever value 
and propricty such a measure might have for protecting a 
minority against the pressure of other communities or 
interests, they say, ‘It would be unreasonable to adopt’ 


that expedient for the sake of protecting a community which 
already has an overwhelming electoral strength. They go on 
to relate that in the Madras Presidency ‘the non-Brahmans 
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(omitting the depressed or untouchable classes) out- 
number the Brahmans in the proportion of about 22 to 1.’ 
Basing their conclusions upon an estimate of the relative 
proportions of the Brahman and non-Brahman communities 
in regard to the number of voters on the franchise recom- 
mended for the Madras Presidency, they declare that 
they are of opinion that they are well within the mark in 
estimating that the non-Brahman (again omitting the 
depressed and untouchable classes) ‘exceed the Brahman 
electors in the proportion of 4 to 1.’ This being the case, 
they assert, they cannot but think that ‘if the capacity 
already devoted to politics among the non-Brahmans were 
utilized in organizing this great majority, the non-Brahmans 
would in no long space of time find that such a preponderance 
of votes would make itself effectually felt despite the 
power and influence of the Brahmans.’ 

The vocal section of the non-Brahmans of Madras refused 
to appear before the Southborough Committee, because 
they took exception to the way in which it was constituted, 
and the manner in which it conducted its inquiry. They 
knew that they would have the opportunity of putting 
their case before Parliament. Mr. Montagu indicated, in 
his Indian Budget statement of May 22, that a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses would be set up to which the Indian 
Bill would be referred. In spite of all opposition, that 
decision is likely to stand, and the basis on which it is 
proposed to grant representation, and other matters per- 
taining to constitutional reform in India, will be threshed 
out before that committee. 

It is not necessary to speculate, in this article, as to 
whether or not the special treatment that has been accorded 


ta, various classes in India on grounds of vested interests, 
race, and religion, and the refusal to make caste a ground 
for similar concessions will be allowed to stand. Irre- 
spective of the manner in which those issues are finally 
settled for the purposes of the forthcoming legislation, we 
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may well consider the contention of certain persons that 
India cannot advance towards representative government 
whilst she remains ‘ caste-ridden.’ 

II. Among such persons the name of Dr. Vincent A. 
Smith perhaps carries the greatest weight. He is a great 
scholar and historian whose researches, especially into the 
early Indian period, are worthy of the greatest respect. In 
# volume just issued by Mr. Milford he condemns the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of Indian constitutional reform 
because he considers that democracy cannot be _ built 
upon the Hindu social structure. The condemnation of 


one particular scheme, even when it is influentially backed 
up, does not matter so much as the reasons assigned for 
condemning all such solutions. According to Manu, the 
ancient law-giver of India, the ‘Brahman, whether learned 
or unlearned, is a mighty divinity, and by his origin alone a 
Brahman is a deity, even for the gods.’ In a society which 
gives such a high status to a small class, Dr. Vincent Smith 


contends, democracy is impossible. 

In his opinion the structure of Hindu society makes 
impossible not merely the development of democracy, but 
also that of nationality. The Hindu text-books, he says, 
‘while recognizing certain elementary virtues as binding 
upon all men, are emphatic in asserting that each group of 
castes has special duties and morals of its own.’ According 
to him, individual castes often have their own standards of 
duty, and what is right for one caste or group of castes 
may be wrong for another caste or group; and Hinduism, 
in consequence, ‘ recognizes many conflicting moral standards 
or codes of ethics because the members of each caste or 
kindred group of castes look to the public opinion only of 
their own caste-fellows, which is not necessarily in accord- 
ance with the Ten Commandments or any other statement 
of universal moral law.’ That, he contends, is the real 
explanation ‘ of Thuggee, temple prostitution, and various 
other forms of crime and immorality organized either on a 
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caste basis or on an analogous system.’ The principle 
rests upon abstract Hindu doctrines regarding rebirth. 

III. To persons who argue thus, the Hindu politician 
would simply reply that caste is a social institution, and 
has nothing whatever to do with politics. He might 
perhaps also indulge in argument on the basis of tu quoque, 
and declare that India is not the only country where there 
is caste, and that invidious social distinctions exist in other 
lands, and cut quite deeply into the structure of society, 
Democracy, he may add, is a comparative, and not an 
absolute term; at present nothing like it exists anywhere— 
not even in the United States of America, in spite of all the 
boasts of her citizens—and, as a rule, no matter what the 
form of the constitution may be, the masses everywhere 
are more or less dumb, and are ruled by small classes who, 
through the advantages of birth and wealth, and sometimes 
of education, are able to monopolize political power. 

Persons who talk thus may not necessarily uphold caste. 
Among Hindu politicians one is as likely to find those who 
would abolish caste as those who would adhere to it rigidly. 
Among Indians who, during the next few months, will 
be putting India’s case before the British, may be some who 
would look upon the demolition of caste as the greatest 
misfortune that could befall India, while nothing would 
please others better than to see the entire structure of caste 
pulled down and the débris cleared away. Precisely for 
that reason persons who are opposed to political progress 
in India are heard in the same breath inveighing against 
Indian leaders as ‘intriguing Brahmans’ and ‘ casteless, 
half-educated fellows’ who are leagued together to destroy 
caste in India because it is only by the destruction of that 
institution that India can be unified. Such criticism does 
not carry us very far; nor does a mere historical statement 
showing how caste originated in the dim past, and what 
attempts were made, at various periods, to get rid of it. 
For practical purposes we have to consider what the institu- 
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tion is like to-day, and how it is being modified by the 
life-forces that are acting upon it. 

IV. Any one who knows modern India will readily admit 
that the 164,000,000 Hindus who live in British India are 
divided into many castes and numerous sub-castes, and 
that about 25 per cent. of them are regarded by the others 
as ‘untouchables’ or ‘ unapproachables.’ A person who 
knows anything at all of social science must concede that 
such a classification certainly does not make for union or 
progress, On, the other hand, any one who knows India of 
to-day will acknowledge that the superiority of the Brahman, 
as imposed upon the non-Brahman by Manu, himself a 
Brahman, is doomed, and that indeed, to a considerable 
extent, it has already passed away. The Brahmans who 
dominate Indian politics do so, as a rule, not because, in the 
eyes of non-Brahmans, they are ‘mighty divinities,’ but 
simply because they possess the intelligence to realize the 
advantages that accrue from modern education and the 


enterprise to equip themselves with such education. 


The ‘unlearned’ Brahman who, by his origin alone 
‘.. . is a deity, even for the gods,’ has ceased to be a deity 
except perhaps for the non-Brahmans who are still sunk in 
abysmal darkness, and even they are so rapidly beginning 
to realize the injustice of the system that if Manu were to be 
re-born in a few years to come and were not prepared to 
become modernized, he would quickly be consumed by the 
fire of anger and resentment that would burst spontaneously 
into flames in his heart. He would find that a great many 
of the men whom he had designated as deities were employed 
as cooks at. paltry wages. He would also be likely to find 
that some Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus, instead of 
regarding Hindus as ‘ untouchables,’ were actually engaged 
in educational and social work for. their upliftment, and 
were not ashamed to adopt the methods of the Christian 
missionaries to enable them efficiently to carry on their 
work. He would further find that more than one of the 
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Hindu Rajas who ruled in their own right and name had 
made special arrangements to accelerate the progress of the 
backward classes, and had taken particular pains to safe- 
guard their interests in the legislative assemblies they had 
created. He would still further find that Hindus were 
more and more abandoning the callings to which they were 
born, and a goldsmith by caste might be working as a clerk, 
while an ‘untouchable’ might be engaged as a chauffeur 
instead of acting in his traditional capacity as a scavenger. 

Some who write about caste forget that India is an 
integral part of the world—the world that is living and 
moving forward. They especially forget that for decades 
the caste citadel has been subjected to fierce cannonading 
from the batteries of modernism. Personal contact with 
the Occidentals, education in schools and colleges estab- 
lished by them, and the missionary propaganda, have 
battered breaches in the fortifications, and even the walls 
that still stand apparently intact have been shaken to their 
foundations. In addition to and even more important 
than the bombardment from the outside, Hindus are seeking 
to undermine the caste citadel from the inside. The 
struggle from within is daily becoming fiercer as new recruits 
join the ranks of the insurgents. The caste walls, in con- 
sequence, are steadily becoming weaker and weaker, and 
before the world realizes what has happened, they will 
crumble and collapse, as did the feudalistic edifice in Europe. 

V. Social reform in India, it must be remembered, would 
have advanced much farther than it has done had not the 
majority of Indians been absorbed in the political struggle. 
The political factor being dominant, nothing else could 
have been expected. The social, moral, and material 
progress of India depends in a very large measure upon the 
administration. A government that is not of the people 
nor by the people will necessarily refrain from introducing 
radical social legislation. To me the wonder is not that 
the British have done so little in the way of putting down 
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social evils, but that they have had the courage to interfere 
with such Hindu practices as the burning of widows on the 
funeral pyres of their dead husbands (suttee), and enforced 
widowhood. Without the moral support of such learned 
and progressive Indians as the Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the 
Pandit Vidyasagar, Keshub Chunder Sen, and Behramji 
Malabari, it is to be doubted if such measures would have 
been passed. 

Advanced Hindus have made several attempts to carry 
such legislation to its logical conclusion, but have found 
great difficulty in persuading the Government to undertake 
further social reforms. Even the private efforts made by 
Indians have been greatly hampered on account of the 


existing state of affairs. Again and again Indian reformers 
have told me that officials, imposed upon India from the 
outside, looked with suspicion upon the work of social re- 
generation that they were carryiag on, and on account 
of such suspicion reform of that kind has naturally suffered, 
especially in the rural districts. Furthermore, the attempts 


made by Indians to secure social legislation have not proved 
a success. Some years ago the Hon. B. N. Basu introduced 
a measure in the Supreme Legislative Council of India with 
a view to modernizing the marriage laws of the land. But 
the constitution of the Council, weighted as it was with a 
powerful official majority and other conservative elements, 
made it impossible to secure the enactment of the measure. 
Not deterred by that failure, the Hon. V. J. Patal initiated 
a similar bill not long ago. When Indian energy, which 
is now almost altogether consumed by the political struggle, 
is freed by the grant of liberal institutions to Indians, and 
when Indians know that an artificially created majority— 
and a non-Indian majority at that—is not in the legislature to 
prevent the Indian will from having free play, I am sure 
much of the force at present sapped by agitation will be 
diverted from politics into various movements for the 
internal development of India. 
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Those who would, therefore, prescribe that India must 
get rid of caste before she can be given responsible govern- 
ment, not only impose upon her a standard of democracy that 
has not been achieved anywhere else in the world, but also 
put the cart before the horse. How can Indians reform 
society when the most powerful instrument for such reform, 
namely, action through legislation, is denied to them, and 
when every ounce of energy and intelligence that they 
possess must be put into the constitutional movement for 
the acquisition of that instrument? The utterly abject 
position in which Indians find theinselves has, moreover, 
a psychological effect that takes the heart out of a nation 
and makes it unprogressive. The action authorized by 
His Majesty’s Government in regard to the introduction of 
the Indian Bill shows, therefore, that the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues do not stand in need of being reminded 
that political reform must precede social reform, for the 
former serves as the foundation upon which to build the 
latter. . 


St. Nrgau SINGH. 
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Notes and Discussions 





AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Ir was a happy thought to supplement the fourteen volumes of 
The Cambridge History of English Literature by ‘A History of American 
Literature, and the Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated 
on the way in which the four editors and the experts to whom the 
various chapters have been entrusted have done their work. Two 
of the three volumes (15s. net each) are now issued, and are marked 
by well-balanced judgement and by apt quotations which make it a 
pleasant thing to turn over these bright and varied pages. The 
History is on a larger scale than any of its American predecessors ; 
it is the first work of the kind in which scholars from every section 
of the United States and from Canada have collaborated; it is 
remarkable for its extended bibliographies, which occupy more than 
a third of the 1,270 pages to which the two volumes run. Perhaps 
its chief interest lies in the fact that it is ‘a survey of the life of the 
American people as expressed in their writings rather than a history 
of belles-lettres alone.’ 

Travellers and explorers rightly occupy the first chapter, and 
among them Captain John Smith stands out as a folk hero. ‘ He 
risked his life with equal abandon in Flanders and Turkey and 
Potowatomy’s land, but Virginia claims him as her own. He may 
have been, as it was once the fashion to proclaim, an inordinate liar ; 
but whatever the historians say, the certain fact is that what he 
wrote was read’in his own day and has ever since been read by 
thousands who have identified him with the first English colony.’ 
In his Description of Virginia, published in 1612, he writes, ‘ Yet 
some bad natures will not sticke to slander the country, that will 
slovenly spit at all things, especially in company where they can 
find none to contradict them. ... Being for most part of such 
tender education and small experience in martiall accidents, because 
they found not English cities, nor such faire houses, nor at their 
owne wishes any of their accustomed dainties, with feather beds 
and downe pillowes, tavernes and ale-houses in every breathing place, 
neither such plenty of gold and silver and dissolute liberty as they 
expected, [they] had little or no care of anything, but to pamper 
their bellies, to fly away with our pinnaces, or procure their means 
to returne for England. For the country was to them a miserie, 
a ruine, a death, a hell, and their reports here, and their owne actions 
there according.’ a 

The chapter on ‘ The Puritan Divines, 1620-1720,’ shows that 
New England Puritanism is ‘ one of the fascinating puzzles in the 
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history of the English people. It phrased its aspirations in so 
strange a dialect, and interpreted its programme in such esoteric 
terms, that it appears almost like an alien episode in the records of a 
practical race.’ John Cotton, first Teacher to the Church at Boston, 
carried into the pulpit the wisdom of his beloved master, Calvin, 
and used the whole Puritan theology to buttress his theses. His 
ideal was a Christian theocracy which should supersede the un- 
Christian government under which Englishmen had lived. He was 
no democrat. ‘If the people be governors,’ he asks, ‘ who shall be 
governed ?’ Cotton’s native sweetness and humanity shine out 
when he is compared with the caustic lawyer minister and wit, 
Nathaniel Ward, of Ipswich, who wrote when he was upwards of 
seventy, The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, with its keen criticism of 
female fashions, and its sharp attack upon all tolerationists who 
would ‘hang God’s Bible at the Devil’s girdle.” Increase Mather 
quotes a saying of his: ‘I have only Two Comforts to live upon, 
the one is in the Perfections of Christ ; the other is in the Imperfections 
of all Christians.’ Increase Mather had pre-eminent gifts of organ- 
ization. He would have made another Wolsey or Richelieu. ‘A 
natural autocrat, he was dictatorial and domineering, bearing him- 
self arrogantly towards all underlings, unyielding in opposition to 
all who crossed his will. And in consequence he gathered about 
his head such fierce antagonism that in the end he failed of his 
ambitions, and shorn of power he sat down in old age to eat the 
bread of bitterness.” Jonathan Edwards moved his congregation 
at Enfield well-nigh to despair by his discourse on “Sinners in the 
hands of an angry God.’ ‘ Their foot shall slide in due time,’ was 
his text, and from it he showed that ‘there is nothing that keeps 
wicked men at any moment out of hell, but the mere pleasure of 
God.’ He tells with delight how a girl of four was overheard by her 
mother in her closet wrestling with God in prayer, and came out 
crying aloud and ‘ wreathing her body to and fro like one in anguish 
of spirit.’ ‘She was afraid she was going to hell!’ His ministry 
led to a great awakening, but the reaction in some cases was terrible. 
He was led to admit to Communion only those who had undergone a 
radical conversion, and called for public discipline of ‘ certain young 
folk of the Church who were reading profane books which led to 
lewd conversation.’ His congregation supported him till they found 
that the evil was widespread and would bring discredit on most of 
the best families of the town. They then blocked the proceedings, 
and when a public vote was taken as to whether Edwards should be 
dismissed from his pastorate, the greatest theologian and philosopher 
that America had yet produced was ejected from his pastorate by a 
large majority. Whitefield was held by the Calvinist divines of 
New England to carry sensibility beyond the limits of sense. 
* Brought in as an ally, he thus became an unconscious underminer 
of high Calvinism. This was the age of reason, and the leaders of 
church and college prided themselves on being of a cool and logical 
temperament.’ 
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New England transcendentalism was ‘ a late and local manifesta- 
tion of that great movement for the liberation of humanity which 
swept over Europe at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Channing was the bridge between it and 
Unitarianism. He was the first Unitarian ‘ to show something like 
a full appreciation of the significance for religion of the changing 
spirit of the time.’ Amos Bronson Alcott instituted the com- 
munity of Fruitlands at Harvard. His vegetarian Utopia proved 
a failure, and ‘ turning his face to the wall, he asked only to be allowed 
to die. He had a brave wife, however, who eventually brought 
him to his senses.’ His daughter’s literary distinction saved the 
home from financial embarrassment. Emerson called her father a 
‘tedious archangel.’ ‘The Puritan character was the rock on 
which transcendentalism was built.” ‘To Emerson, God and 
Nature are merely two aspects of a single spirit.” He is the out- 
standing figure of American letters. Carlyle worried over his friend’s 
inability to see the hand of the devil in human life. Emerson charms 
the young, but as men grow older they turn to sages ‘ who have 
supplemented insight with a firm grasp of the darker facts of human 
nature.’ 

Every estimate in these volumes tempts reference. Thoreau’s 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, is ‘ by far the deepest, richest, and 
most closely jointed of his books.’ Hawthorne was a philosophical 
experimenter, who made life shed ruthless light on transcendental 
ideas. Longfellow’s reputation was amply deserved by his gifts 
as a story-teller in verse, and rested in the main on ‘his power to 
transplant to American literature some of the colour and melody 
and romantic charm of the complex European literature he had 
studied, and, more especially, on his skill in expressing in compara- 
tively artless lyrics of sentiment and reflection homely and whole- 
some thoughts and feelings which he shared with his countrymen 
of all classes throughout a broad land, the occupation of which pro- 
ceeded apace during his own span of years.’ Poe as romancer has 
‘probably wielded a larger influence than any English writer since 
Scott.’ As critic no American has perhaps ‘ contributed so much 
towards keeping the balance right between art-for-art’s-sake and 
didacticism. His fame abroad is undoubtedly larger than that 
of any other American writer, and his vogue has been steadily 
growing among his own people.’ American orators have their place 
of honour in these pages. Special attention is given to the his- 
torians, Prescott and Motley. Humorists and dialect writers have 
chapters to themselves. Whitman, Washington Irving, Bryant, 
Whittier are discussed in the most interesting way. Nor are news- 
papers and magazines overlooked in this comprehensive and fascinat- 
ing survey of a literature which has a growing charm and significance 
for readers on this side of the Atlantic as well as for its own home 
and people. 

JoHN TELFORD. 
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AN ITALIAN VIEW OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


Doctor Crespi’s book, La Funzione Storica de  Impero Britannico' 
arrives at an opportune moment in relation both to the subject of 
which it treats, and to the source from which it comes. At a crisis 
when our Colonial system rises from the sharpest and severest 
trial of its long history, and when Italy is emerging to wider destinies 
and is shaping for good or ill her own policy of expansion, an Italian 
judgement of British Imperialism has special significance alike for 
the writer’s country and for our own. A preface from Professor 
Okey (the first occupant of the chair of Italian in Cambridge Uni- 
versity) gives due emphasis both to the timeliness of the work and 
to the trustworthiness of its author, whose long residence in England 
and competent research in his subject have peculiarly fitted him 
for his réle. ‘No Italian publicist has more fully than Angelo 
Crespi consecrated himself to the task of promoting reciprocal 
comprehension and goodwill between the two nations so long asso- 
ciated in the development of their literature and politics, and inspired 
by the same ideals of liberty and of progress. He has done more in 
this book than give us a geries of chapters upon our history and upon 
our colossal colonial expansion; upon the British Empire; upon 
our national temperament; upon our place in the concert of nations. 
He has penetrated beneath the surface of things, and has co-ordinated 
into an organic whole the scattered manifestations and the seeming 
contradictions of our political history.’ 

A careful perusal of the book confirms the claims made for it 
in this preface. Possibly, as a lover of England, Dr. Crespi has 
carried somewhat too far the counsel— 

Be to her virtues very kind ; 
Be to her faults a little blind— 


but the self-criticism never lacking to British self-consciousness 
will not find his partiality misleading in his estimate of the motives 
and methods of our national and imperial policy. The chapters 
are fully documented as to their sources, there is a note of inde- 
pendent judgement in the conclusions drawn, there is token of the 
true historian’s quality of insight of causes and appreciation of 
relevant facts. An English reader is likely to find in the perusal 
of the book that ‘tonic of a wholesome pride’ needful no less to 
the race than to the man who * would climb and soar aloft,’ and for 
this will confess a debt to its writer. 

The first chapters of the work deal with the foundations and 
origins of the Empire, following upon the early phases of European 
civilization. Britain has succeeded to a heritage created by three 
forces and factors, Greek, Roman, and Christian. 

The Greek City-State first embodied the idea of rational liberty 
as the basis of society and government. It failed to establish 





1 La Funzione Storica de V Impero Britannico, di Angelo Crespi (Milano. 
Fratelli Treves.) 
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itself as a lasting form of national life by reason of its local and 
jealous patriotisms, concentrated within small States, and degener- 
ating quickly to exclusiveness and to fratricidal strife. Hence its 
speedy conquest by Macedon and by Rome, powers too strong for 
the Greek communities divided against each other. 

Rome extended the idea of the City-State by its conception of 
the fusion of conquered peoples into life under a common code, 
with the privileges of a common citizenship. Despotism itself 
became for a season the servant of liberty, protecting life against 
arbitrariness, and ordering all by central and codified law. It 
was only when this law ceased to be the expression of the collective 
will of the people—giving place to rulers deified by divine right as 
the fount of authority, and supported by military power,—that 
Rome ceased its beneficent function in the building up of civilization. 

Christianity influenced the new age profoundly ; changed indeed 
the current of history by giving at once to the individual the highest 
standard of value, his personal value before God, and to humanity 
the noblest ideal of universalism—the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
Civie spirit was not destroyed by Christianity, it received from it 
rather its truest consecration as the minister of a spiritual and eternal 
kingdom ; history, seen in this new light and vision, is no longer 
a cycle of the rise and fall of nations, but the progress of humanity 
fulfilling the purpose of God. 

Liberty, Law, Progress—these are the bequests of Hellas, of Rome, 
of Christianity that have created the heritage—and the trust—of 
Britain in her colonial and imperial destiny. She has served herself 
of them, often unconsciously, in her long day of expansion and 
empire. The critic, much more the cynic, will question the fidelity 
of England to this threefold trust in many seasons of her story, 
but Crespi’s review of the wide field and long course of our colonial 
history will carry conviction to any impartial reader that no other 
imperial race can bear comparison with her, judged by this standard 
of duty and destiny. It is by her acceptance, and, in measure, 
faithful fulfilment of these ideals, that her imperialism, more than 
that of any other race, has ministered to the true purpose of all 
imperialism, i.e. to prepare for its own beneficent disappearance 
from the world it has beneficently served. For empire is but a 
means to an end nobler than itself, the commonwealth of nations, the 
federation of humanity in that true civilization which is God’s King- 
dom among men. 

Where Britain has failed to respond to these ideals for her colonies 
she has failed in no less degree for herself ; and oft-times indeed it 
is in the endeavour to do justice at once to liberty, to law, and to 
progress, that the inconsistencies of her policy, national and imperial, 
find their explanation. To reconcile liberty with law, and both with 
progress, is not the least of our problems nor the lightest of the white 
man’s burdens. 

The chapter on the Indian Empire is an illuminating story, and 
a strong confirmation of its author’s claim for the policy of England 
8 
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in all her dominions. ‘ The British Empire has been, above all, the 
result, and no wise the aim, of the expansion of a people—or, rather, 
of individuals, and associations of individuals appertaining to a 
people—which sought not so much to dominate others, as to shake 
off its own religious and political oppressions, to live in peace accord- 
ing to its own beliefs and developing its commerce and industries ; 
a people, in short, which desired to leave the world at peace, and 
from time to time aimed only at removing the obstacles which 
opposed themselves to its activity ; a people whose very wars aimed 
not at conquest but at the extension of the area of peaceful commerce, 
and of the sovereignty of law; a people, therefore, which found 
no difficulty in others living according to their own customs and 
laws, except where these were obviously iniquitous, immoral, and 
pernicious.” Hence of such an association of individuals as the 
East India Company, Montalembert can say, ‘I declare without 
hesitation that, of all the dominations known in the ancient and in 
the modern world, the East India Company is that which has wrought 
the greatest things with the smallest means, and that which, in the 
same lapse of time, has done the least evil and the greatest good to 
the peoples subjected to its laws.’ And of one of her proconsuls 
it could be written as a lasting tribute on a public monument— 
‘To William Cavendish Bentinck, who had power to infuse into 
Oriental despotism the spirit of English liberty, which never forgets 
that the only end of a government is the well-being of the governed, 
and leaves free the expression of public opinion.’ 

One of the most suggestive sections of the book is that in which 
Dr. Crespi seeks the spring of those qualities which make the imperial 
race, and finds them, for Britain, in the early creation of national 
consciousness and achieving of political freedom. The harsh 
climate, stimulating to effort and adventure; the Norman Conquest, 
which welded together the heterogeneous elements of the popula- 
tion; the rapid political developments which saved the country, 
first, from the feudal tyrannies of the great barons, and, afterwards, 
by the alliance of barons and people, from autocratic kingship ; 
the Reformation, with its renascence in Puritanism as a vital force 
in Church and State,—all these influences prepared a race fitted by 
its self-mastery and lordship in its own house to take up imperial 
duties when movements of world expansion drew into their strong 
currents the European nations in swift succession. 

Spanish-Portuguese colonization, first in the field and richest 
in its opportunities, perished by the selfish exploitation of conquered 
races and territories even more surely than by the rivalry of Dutch 
and English adventurers. Holland’s brief empire failed by its 
monopolist spirit, and by the relative weakness and poverty of the 
homeland, too small in area and population to bear imperial burdens. 
French imperialism disputed, from 1660 to 1815, colonial supremacy 
with England, but was defeated by its errors of feudal and over- 
centralized government, no less than by its exhausting continental 
wars. ‘ Whilst France conquered her neighbours in Europe, she 
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lost India and Canada, and vielded Louisiana to the United States.’ 
(The parallel with Germany in the last five years cannot fail to strike 
any reader of these lines.) ‘The splendid isolation’ of England 
served her no less than the ambitions of her neighbours, and the 
gravest disaster of her Colonial history, the American War of Inde- 
pendence, gave her a great deliverance from a false colonial policy 
whose prosperity would have been her doom. The perversion of 
her own ideals led to the revolt, the success of that revolt led her 
te pursue more faithfully in her other dominions the higher path of 
a sacrificial rather than a selfish imperialism. South African history in 
the last decade is, as Crespi indicates, the best proof of the thoroughness 
—and, we may trust, the finality of her conversion from the thought 
and temper of the Colonial policy responsible for the American war. 

A refreshing note in this book is struck by its repeated references 
to religion as a motive force in the imperial politics of Great Britain. 
The part of Christianity in the founding of European civilization 
has been already suggested. Not less emphatic is the place given 
to Puritanism in Crespi’s summary of the influences moulding ‘ the 
expansion of England,’ and creating its peculiar type. ‘ The British 
Empire and the Anglo-Saxon democracies, in general, are incom- 
prehensible apart from religious forces, and owe to them the central 
impulse which vivifies their life and differentiates them so profoundly 
from all other democracies.’ So also, ‘the pre-occupation with 
moral personality, and the prominent importance given to the Bible ’ 
have tended, doubtless, to a certain Philistinism touching purely 
intellectual education, but have as surely reinforced the spirit of 
independence in presence of authority, and of the tyranny of public 
opinion and custom.’ (The Jewish historian of Zionism, Nahum 
Sokolow, bears a similar witness, when he says that ‘ the Bible has 
dominated the whole domestic and political life of the English people 
for some centuries, and has provided the basis of the English con- 
ception of personal and political liberty.’) And the Puritanism 
which broke alike the ‘divine authority’ of priestcraft and the 
* divine right ’ of kingcraft has survived as a moral force the decline 
of its prestige and power as a theological and dogmatic system. 
‘The Puritan and Calvinistic sentiment of life is to-day greatly 
enfeebled, both in England and America, under its specifically 
religious aspect, but is still very strong under its moral aspect, and 
is continually nourished, fh this feature of it, by the irradiation and 
infiltration into every sphere of life of the magnificent literature born 
of traditional Puritanism. Lloyd George emerges from the same 
moral stratification which gave Oliver Cromwell to the world. He, 
and the best leaders of labour in Britain, appertain to the Noncon- 
formists (Baptists, Methodists, Wesleyans, Quakers, &c.), and of 
Scotch Puritan descent is Woodrow Wilson, the President of the 
United States.’ And in ‘ the humanitarian spirit born from Wesley- 
anism ’ Dr. Crespi discerns one of the most powerful influences which 
gave to the nineteenth century a British colonial system administered 
in the interests and for the benefit not of the ruling race but of its 
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subject or allied peoples. To the same ends have contributed no 
less ‘the legions of missionaries,’ in whom this author sees one of 
the noblest and most characteristic expressions of British idealism 
in its world outlook and vocation. 

It is inevitable that a writer on Imperialism in 1918 should dwell 
at considerable length on the latest phase of Britain’s struggle for 
security even more than for supremacy. Two sentences only can be 
penned, in a brief review, on this section of the book. 

(i) Dr. Crespi recognizes fully (as did Dr. Figgis in his Political 
Thought from Gerson to Grotius, twelve years ago) the baleful influence 
on Germany of Luther’s appeal to State autocracy as a bulwark 
against papal tyranny; its aftermath, to our own times, of the 
Prussian system of State supremacy. 

(2) He sees in Britain’s struggle the championship of Mazzini’s 
doctrine of nationality, rooted in a religious intuition of the world, 
against a soulless and material conception of empire, centred in 
the hierarchy of a dominant caste. 

ARTHUR RUDMAN, 


ATONEMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE MODERN 
SPIRIT 


One of the most interesting books in theology ever written is 
The Atonement in the Light of History and The Modern Spirit, by the 
Rev. David Smith, D.D., Professor of Theology in McCrea Magee 
College, Londonderry. It is not only as interesting as a novel, and 
illuminated with sidelights from poets and novelists, but this interest 
is at no cost of scholarly and thoughtful discussion. It is a small 
book, but it is a fascinating achievement in theological literature. 
For a Scottish Presbyterian divine, steeped in the study of the history 
of theology and of the Bible, Dr. Smith’s Atonement is a wonderfully 
liberal performance. It is ‘ modern’ with a vengeance. The most 
of it could have been written by a Unitarian, and that is exceedingly 
significant for the change that has come over the good old Calvinism 
of Scotland. Judging from this book, even for so theologically 
backward a land as Ulster (witness the volumes of the late Dr. 
Robert Watts), Calvinism is about dead in North Ireland and South 
Scotland. In the Highlands it still exists’ There is one exception, 
however, to this prevailing non-Calvinism in Dr. Smith. The sacrifice 
of Christ forgives and heals by anticipation all the backslidings of 
the Christian. ‘ He (Christ) forgave the sin of yesterday and the sin 
of to-morrow and the sin of each succeeding day to the close of our 
earthly pilgrimage’ (p. 217). This carte blanche for the future sins 
of the Christian is splendid. It is fully equal to Luther’s ‘ Sin 
boldly,’ on which our Catholic friends have rung the changes. No 
deviltry of the Christian can harm him. A fine prospect surely, but 
it is shattered on Heb. x. 26 and numerous other passages of the 
Word. Nor is it true that the world’s sins are already forgiven 
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because they are expiated, and therefore we can say to the sinner, 
Don’t believe in order to be forgiven, but Your sin is already forgiven, 
therefore believe (p. 216). This comes from the author’s making 
‘propitiation ’ the same as ‘ forgiveness.’ Paul did not say to the 
Philippian jailer, You are already forgiven and saved ; simply take 
your forgiveness. But he said, Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou 
shalt be saved (Acts xvi. 81). Atonement secures salvation, but it 
does not communicate salvation. I cannot agree with Dr. Smith 
that ‘ forgiveness is already a fait accompli ’ (p. 215), or that we should 
say to the seeker, ‘ Believe in the forgiveness of your sins because 
they are forgiven.’ Salvation is a spiritual process, not a magical 
or trade exchange, and penitence and faith are not like the turning 
of a faucet. 

The historical parts of Dr. Smith’s treatise are the most valuable, 
though he exaggerates the prevalence of what he calls the Ransom 
Theory (the so-called ransom to Satan theory), and in my judgement 
is mistaken in attributing it to the prevalence of robberies and 
kidnapping in the Roman Empire in patristic times. It was not 
started till Origen came out with it (about 220), and Alexandria was 
a city comparatively free from marauders. It was only a small part 
of Origen’s many-sided theory of atonement, and was due not to 
social conditions but to the idea of ransom in the words of Christ 
(Mark x. 45). The later Fathers argued (some of them): Ransom 
implies sold or bound in sin. To whom or by whom are we thus 
bound ? Why, of course, to and by Satan. Therefore atonement 
must save us from Satan. Origen and Gregory of Nyssa went so 
far as to say atonement was actually paid to him, others did not go 
that far, but thought more of the result. 

Larger historical sympathy and deeper psychological insight would 
have made Dr. Smith do more justice to the satisfaction theories of 
Anselm and of his own Scotch theologians, and would have kept 
him from making the atonement a manifestation of love alone, and 
cutting out entirely the tremendous factors of righteousness, justice, 
holiness, which play such a large part in the whole New Testament 
thought of the redemption of Christ. Love explains the atonement, 
but it does not explain all of it. It does not cover the ‘ ransom’ 
passages in Mark and Matthew, nor the ‘ new covenant in my blood 
for the remission of sins’ of the Lord’s Supper, nor the ‘My God! 
My God! why hast Thou forsaken me!’, nor ‘that He might be 
just and the justifier of him who,’ &c., nor the scores of passages in the 
epistles. It is cheap to inveigh against the theories of the older theo- 
logians, but it is not so easy to do justice to their reverence before 
the flaming light of God’s purity and their child-like teachableness 
before the Word. Their wording of atonement was due only in small 
part to contemporary governmental and secular notions (Dr. Smith 
overdrives this), but mainly to what they thought the Word taught. 
The fatal defect of this book is its limiting atonement to love and 
fatherhood. ‘This ought ye to have done and not left the other 
undone.’ It is not true that love is ‘the distinctive idea of the 
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New Testament,’ nor that fatherhood is (see pp. 132-3). The 
Fatherhood of God (over all men) is at home in the Old Testament 
and in paganism. That was not at all the peculiar message of Jesus; 
and making His atonement simply and only the expression of God’s 
fatherhood and love, as Dr. Smith does, is but a small part of the 
truth, and is that part which not only leaves out of account most of 
the New Testament revelations on the subject, but also that which 
the ‘modern man’ takes for granted and therefore less needs to 
be emphasized now. 

It is not fair to say that Christ ‘ never represented God as the 
moral Governor demanding satisfaction,’ &c., because (1) Christ stood 
squarely on the Old Testament revelation which did represent God 
as a moral Governor (the universe was cosmos and not chaos, was 
order and not lawlessness), and because (2) it was Christ’s pedagogical 
method to give new emphasis and not to repeat Old Testament 
commonplaces. It is not true that Christ ‘never represented God 
as the Judge insisting on the vindication of justice’ (p. 133). He 
does not use those words, but the idea they convey is behind His 
flaming speeches to the Pharisees in Matthew, and His disconcerting 
addresses to the spiritual rulers of Israel in John, which so aroused 
their anger. Justice was not a quiescent quality in Him who uttered 
the millstone passage (Luke xvii. 1, 2) and a hundred others. Neither 
Christ nor His Father was an easy-going sentimentalist. And it is 
far from true to say that Christ ‘had one thought of God and only 
one,’ that is, as the ‘ Heavenly Father,’ if it is meant by that that 
God was not also judge, punisher, and Lord, just as He Himself was. 
In fact Dr. Smith insists that Christ and God are one, and therefore 
both are responsible for Matt. xiii. 36-43 and many other fearful 
passages. Yes, indeed, the atonement covers a larger territory than 
love. ‘The Fatherhood of God is the foundation of the Atonement, 
and on this we must build our doctrine’ (pp. 133-4). But Paul, who 
claims that he had the mind of Christ (1 Cor. ii. 16), always treats of 
atonement in relation to God’s righteousness. If he is not mistaken, 
therefore, righteousness must also be at the foundation. 

Our author has a long argument that the words translated 
propitiate, propitiation, in the New Testament do not mean that at 
all, but mean to forgive, to purge, to wipe away. I must leave this 
to Greek scholars, but the question still remains, What is behind the 
forgiveness ? Is it grace only, or, as the psalmist says, have here 
righteousness and peace kissed each other? God’s nature is not in 
compartments, and His love does nothing without His holiness. 
Everybody knows that propitiation was never the appeasing God 
in the sense of that idea as applied to the heathen gods. But whether 
the atonement is not also an expression of God’s righteousness is 
another question. Who can separate the moral rays in that Consum- 
ing Fire we call God (Heb. xii. 29) ? 

The author says well that in the parable of the Prodigal Son it 
was the father that suffered most (p. 167), and it was ‘ vicarious 
suffering,’ though not ‘atonement,’ not ‘sacrifice’ (p. 167). 
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‘ There is nothing in the Parable of the Prodigal Son of propitiation,’ 
&c. (p. 166). Our Unitarian friends have long since not only eliminated 
atonement from that parable, but have declared that it is one of the 
best proofs that there is no such doctrine in the New Testament. 
But the three Parables in Luke xv. were given to teach one thing, 
viz., that in murmuring because the publicans and sinners drew near 
to hear Jesus and because Jesus received and ate with them (verses 
1 and 2), the Pharisees were really murmuring against the God in 
whom they believed, because that God was interested in that very 
thing, the saving of sinners, and had sent Him (Christ) for that purpose. 
Whether this saving of sinners was not itself the expression of an 
atonement, the agony of a love that was redemption, and because 
redemption agony (the holy God bearing sin, the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, the propitiation that in the nature of things 
love must offer to righteousness and vice versa), the parable does not 
state. It is a story, and not a didactic. Even the liberal H. A. W. 
Meyer says: The interposition of this grace (for the adoption of 
sinners into prerogatives which belong in principle to the righteous), 
through the death of reconciliation and consequently the more 
specific definition of that confidence, Jesus leaves unnoticed, leaving 
these particulars to the further development of faith and doctrine 
after the atoning death had taken place (italics his) ; just as in general, 
according to the synoptic Gospels, He limits Himself to single hints 
of the doctrine of reconciliation as seed-corn for the future (Matt. xx. 
28 ; xxvi. 28), (Com. on Luke xv. 25-32, at end). 

My own feeling is that by a violent reaction against the narrow 
Calvinism in which he was brought up, Dr. Smith has flattened out 
God’s nature too much to love merely. The sacrifice of atonement 
‘was not to God, but by Him’ (p. 169). Why not both? It was 
‘vicarious love.’ Why not also righteousness in the love? The 
atonement is ‘far better than a sacrifice to satisfy God’s justice ; 
it is a sacrifice to satisfy His love’ (p. 170). Why limit the richness 
of the offering ? Was it not the expression of all God’s nature ? 
Paul’s doctrine of atonement is more comprehensive, and because so, 
truer (Rom. iii. 21-26). 

Dr. Smith makes much of the ‘ modern spirit.’ There is the 
‘ransom theory,’ the ‘satisfaction theory,’ the ‘forensic theory,’ 
and the ‘atonement in the light of the modern spirit.” It goes 
without saying that we should interpret all of God’s truth by all of 
God’s light, and that that light is ever growing. But modern is a 
relative and ever shifting term. In the later middle ages Ockham 
spoke of the “‘ modern Platonists.’ Luther was a modern in part. 
But for how long? Until the younger Socinus (died 1604) made him 
an ancient. And every year since, the definition has been changing and 
the boundaries pushing out. To-day we are moderns, but to-morrow 
new ideas and new men thrust us aside as fossils. Old Unitarianism 
is dead—or rather it lives only in the evangelical Churches—the new 
Unitarians are ‘modern.’ This ever shifting scene the apostolic 
writers saw and provided for. They felt the need of something 
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abiding, an anchor that would hold in the flowing and ebbing tide. 
So they said, ‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday and to-day and 
for ever’ (Heb. xiii. 8). ‘Iam [the ever present tense] the way, and 
the truth, and the life’ (John xiv. 6). Jesus Himself, His truth, 
His religion, His life, remain. Our grasp grows stronger, our Vision 
clearer, our outlook wider, but it is of His fullness that we receive, 
Therefore the proper attitude toward the Church’s apprehension 
of Him and of His truth in the past is, How much did she receive ? 
What of truth did she get ?) No important idea which has been 
potent through centuries and nursed the saints, even though distorted 
and exaggerated, if founded on the Word, has been entirely false. 
What is the truth in it? Do not judge of Him and His work by the 
* modern spirit,’ but by the Word, the whole historical apprehension, 
and by the ever teaching Spirit. 
JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
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A Grammar of New Testament Greek. By James Hope 
Moulton, M.A., D.Lit., &e. Vol. I1.—Accidence and 
Word-Formation. Part I: General Introduction. 
Sounds and Writing. Edited by Wilbert Francis 
Howard, M.A., B.D. (T.& T. Clark. 7s. net.) 


Wit mingled feelings New Testament students will welcome the 
publication of the first part of the second volume of Dr. Moulton’s 
Grammar. From the ‘ Preface’ we learn that the author had 
arranged to collaborate with his colleague, the Rev. C. L. Bedale, M.A., 
in the preparation of an Appendix dealing with ‘ the burning question 
of Semitism in the Greek Bible.’ How great is the loss which the 
cause of sacred learning has sustained by the death of these dis- 
tinguished scholars, true yokefellows to the end! There is, how- 
ever, reason for thankfulness that the MS. of the first and second 
parts of this volume is complete, and that the able editor is now at 
work on the chapter that will complete Part III. His task is a 
labour of love, and how competent he is to fulfil it is evident from 
his contribution to the ‘ Introduction’ to this volume. The out- 
standing feature of the Introduction is the illuminating section on 
‘Semitic Colouring.’ It deals with the subject generally, but 
‘according to modern lights.’ A careful estimate is made of the 
extent to which Semitisms and secondary Semitisms occur in the 
New Testament. In secondary Semitisms, when the resulting 
sense is different from that of the original, there is ‘ need of caution 
in conjecturing Aramaic origin.’ 

On the many subjects included in ‘ Sounds and Writing,’ Dr. 
Moulton’s familiarity with the Greek of the papyri enables him to 
shed light ; his lucid style lends charm to the discussion of minute 
details of pronunciation and orthography. 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. Illustrated from 
the Papyri and other Non-literary Sources. By James 
Hope Moulton, D.D., and George Milligan, D.D. 
Part III. by George Milligan, D.D. é& to Odpat. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

When Dr. Moulton went to India in 1915 Dr. Milligan undertook 

the preparation of the first draft of this part of the Vocabulary with 

a view to getting it ready for revision on his friend’s return. His 

tragic death has robbed his colleague of that help, but the many 

references and notes which Dr. Moulton had gathered have been 
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fully utilized, and the Rev. W. F. Howard has supplied references 
to the second volume of Dr. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, which he has seen through the press. Other friends have 
given generous assistance. The articles on various words cover 
from a few lines to more than three closely printed columns, and 
they are as interesting as they are illuminating. Under elxdy 
we find a soldier son telling bis father, ‘ I send you a little portrait of 
myself at the hands of Euctemon.’ Three ambassadors receive 
their portraits at the hands of the grateful Larbeni, and a bronze 
eikon is to be erected in honour of the Magnesian people themselves, 
The etymology of etidtxplverx is doubtful, but Boisacq inclines 
to the old derivation—examined by the light of the sun and found 
pure, sincere, or as T. H. Green put it, *‘ perfect openness towards 
God.’ QOpévog is an official seat or chair of state. Deissmann 
concludes from personal observation that the throne of Satan at 
Pergamum ‘can only have been the altar of Zeus, which there 
dominated the whole district, and was thus a typical representative 
of Satanic heathendom.’ A good parallel to the ‘ half-dead’ of 
Luke x. 30 is found in the Amherst Papyri (A.D. 350), where a woman 
lodges a complaint regarding an assault committed on her by her 
brother and his wife: ‘ They nearly killed me by numbers of blows, 
and left me half dead.’ There is a rich field here for New Testament 
students. 


Pantheism and the Value of Life. With Special Reference 
to Indian Philosophy. By W. S. Urquhart, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Epworth Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The writer has spent fifteen years in India, where he is Senior Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 
He has been in contact with Pantheism in its purest form, and his 
book gives the result of that ‘ first-hand acquaintance with current 
Indian philosophical thought and with the persistence of the influence 
of the ancient tradition.’ He begins his survey with ample acknow- 
ledgement of the fascination of Pantheism. It seems to promise 
relief from the calamities of life, and as their severity grows its popu- 
larity increases. It is thus a force to be reckoned with. Dr. Urqu- 
hart tries to fix its meaning and to estimate its influence on life in 
its two phases of optimism and pessimism. This introduces us to 
the investigation of Indian philosophy which is the purpose of the 
volume. The survey of the most typical philosophy of India— 
the Vedanta—is followed through the Upanishads and the commen- 
taries of Sankara and Ramanuja. It is Pantheistic, and closely 
connected with pessimism. Other Indian philosophers leave the 
impression of a general pantheism. ‘ They do not allow us to reach 
a conception of God which will afford a basis for the belief in the 
reality or purpose of the world-process.’ Unless we can abandon the 
pantheistic identification of God and the world, with its accompany- 
ing erroneous presentation of the relation between the human and 
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the divine, we shall simply abide among the ruins of Pessimism, 
The popular religious poem, the ‘ Bhagavadgita,’ or the Lord’s Song, 
holds the first place amongst Sanskrit works. It contains doctrines 
which go a considerable distance in the direction of moral indifference, 
determinism, and ultimate pessimism. ‘It has admitted a secret 
enemy into its own household of faith, and allowed its highest 
religious influence to be impaired.’ Readers will turn with special 
zest to the pages on the Brahmo Samaj, the conservatism of the Swami 
Vivek-Ananda, and the work of Rabindranath Tagore, which ‘stands 
between the old world and the new in Indian thought-develbpment.’ 
He retains what is best in Indian pantheistic tradition—its abhor- 
rence of materialism, its intense spirituality, and its conception of 
the nearness of the divine to the human. But though he points 
out relentlessly the defects of abstract Pantheism, his own Pantheism 
‘prevents him from sounding the depths of the problems of sin, 
from realizing all that is involved in this gift of freedom, and from 
becoming clearly conscious of the central need of the human soul.’ 
A short survey of Pantheism in Western Philosophy is followed by 
an extended ‘ Recapitulation and Generalization.’ Pantheism can- 
not occupy a middle position. It lands us in the dilemma: God is 
either revealed in nature, or He is not revealed there. If we choose 
the first position we are landed in the extreme of naturalism ; if the 
latter we must ‘ deny altogether the reality of nature and so land 
ourselves in the extreme of Acosmism.’ The volume is a master- 
piece both in its investigation and its criticism of Indian philosophy. 


The Synoptic Gospels and the Book of the Acts. By D. A. 

Hayes. (New York: Methodist Book Concern. 

2 net.) 

This book is arranged in five parts, dealing with each of the 
Synoptists, the Synoptic Problem, and The Book of Acts. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel is described as ‘ the most important book ever 
written’; St. Mark’s as ‘the most authentic Gospel’; St. Luke’s as 
‘the most beautiful book ever written.’ As in his earliest volumes 
on Paul and his Epistles, John and his Writings, Professor Hayes 
finds behind the writings the living man whose personal experience 
and individual character manifest themselves in and through his 
written words. The features of each Synoptist are marshalled in a 
lucid and systematic way that is very impressive. The section on 
the Synoptic Problem is discriminating. The problem is not much 
nearer solution than it has ever been. More facts have been accumu- 
lated, but these ‘ only serve to increase the intricacies of the problem, 
and they do not seem to insure any greater unanimity of conclusion 
on the part of the scholarly world.’ The chapter on The Acts describes 
St. Luke as a hero-worshipper of the first order, who saw that 
‘history principally and essentially was only the history of great 
men.’ The book will be of great velue to students, and it is as 
interesting as it is scholarly. 
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Pastoral Life and Work To-day. By the Right Rev. J. A. 
Kempthorne, D.D. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 


The Bishop of Lichfield has employed a period of convalescence in 
preparing this volume. It embodies his own experience as Rector 
of Gateshead and of Liverpool, and draws also upon that of other 
able and devoted men in town and country. It covers every side of 
aclergyman’s work in the study, the church, and the parish. 
The bishop holds that in some cases ‘ confession to God in the 
priest’s hearing’ may ‘ rightly be recommended ’ to candidates for 
Confirmation. ‘ But it is most unwise to press it, and it is abso- 
lutely wrong to make it a condition of Confirmation.’ The chapter 
on ‘Preaching and Teaching’ is full of good counsel, and the 
whole book is clear, frank, and helpful, though there are points 
at which all will not see eye to eye with the bishop. 


The Testing of Church Principles. By Oliver Chase Quick. 
(Murray. 5s. net.) 
Mr. Chase, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, holds that 
authority is used rightly as a stimulus and encouragement to effort, 
and a means of guiding independent enterprise ; wrongly when it 
serves as a prop on which indolence may lean. He discusses its 
bearing on matters of faith and of Christian life, showing where the 
Church of England seems to have failed. The treatment is very 
suggestive. The second part deals with self-government. That 
has its risks, but they might be faced if the principles of a central 
English Catholicism were worked out into concrete measures of reform 
such as a fresh formulation of dogma and of liturgical practice. 
In the epilogue on Authority and Reunion, Mr. Chase argues that 
the Papacy has failed, as also has the theory of the National Church 
and of the purely Spiritual Church. He entreats Nonconformists 
not to imagine that Anglicans cling to the Apostolic Succession or to 
ancient forms and doctrines of the Eucharist save as means to the 
restoration of an international Christianity to which all Christians 
may contribute. The Anglican contribution toward a new Church 
in England might be ‘ mainly in outward things—the historic Orders 
in their authorized succession, the celebration of Sacraments in 
historic form. If so, these forms will need a double measure of the 
spirit of Nonconformity to make them live afresh as means of spiritual 
grace.’ 
Suffering, Punishment, and Atonement. An Essay in Con- 
structive Interpretation of Experience. By Eriucst W. 
Johnson, M.A. (Macmillan & Co. 5s. net.) 


The first part of this book shows the beneficial part which suffering, 
both physical and mental, plays. It is not in itself evil or essentially 
punishment. God’s punishment is by natural law. He has so 
arranged that wrongdoing brings inevitable consequences, often called 
punishment. The last part of the Study helps us to see how God’s 
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love sets to work to pay the price and brings about atonement and 
redemption. The nature of sin is discussed, and the work of repent- 
ance is shown in removing barriers and opening new spiritual re- 
sources. Repentance, however, is not all that is needed. There 
must be atonement, and that is too big to be comprehended in any 
one formula. The subject is a great one, and Mr. Johnson does not 
profess to do more than suggest various points for consideration. He 
says the ‘bodily death of Christ, while it is the manifestation in the 
physical plane of something all-important in the spiritual world, 
would not seem to be itself the effective thing, does not itself reverse 
or alter the moral and spiritual order.” We cannot say that the 
conclusion is strong, but the discussion is suggestive and helpful. 


The Order of Divine Service for Public Worship, the Admints- 
tration of the Sacraments. and other Rites and Ceremonies. 
(H. Milford. 4s. net, &c.) 
Ten Orders of Service are here given for the mornings and evenings 
of five Sundays, with forms for the chief festivals and for Baptism, 
the Lord’s Supper, the Burial of the Dead, and other occasions. 
The Psalter incorporates the changes recommended by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s committee, with other revisions made by Dr. 
Orchard himself. Few prayers of the Common Prayer Book have 
been omitted, but other sources, ancient and modern, have been 
freely used, as the Index shows, from the great Sacramentaries, 
which bear the names of Popes Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory, the Gallican 
and Ambrosian rites, and the Gothic and Sarum Missals. It is a 
deeply interesting and most successful attempt to provide a rich 
Form of Prayer for Nonconformist Churches. Provision is made 
for extempore and silent prayer, and a few petitions for the departed 
are included in brackets, so that they may be omitted if desired. 
The Oxford University Press has got the book up in the most becoming 
style, and it is beautifully printed. Such a work is certainly a sign 
of the times. 


The Longer Commentary of R. David Kimhi on the First 
Book of Psalms. (1-10, 15-17, 19, 22, 24.) Trans- 
lated from the Hebrew by R. G. Finch, B.D. With 
an Introduction by G. H. Box, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The Introduction and these extracts from Kimhi’s Commentary are of 
special interest. He was an exact grammarian, a skilled exegete, 
and a well-trained philologist. This work has exercised profound 
influence on both Jews and Christians. Its influence on our Author- 
ized Version was extensive. His relation to other distinguished 
scholars is clearly brought out. His own ‘ exegesis is based primarily 
upon an exact and grammatical construction of the text.’ He con- 
stantly quotes older authorities (especially Ibn Ezra), and in his 
citations from the Targum often offers valuable data for the criticism 
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of its text. The commentary itself is full of points which will be 
of service to preachers. It is a translation for which many will be 
grateful. 

The Methodist Book Concern, New York, publishes The Pupil, 
by W. C. Barclay (50 c. net). It has been warmly welcomed by 
Sunday School workers, and is now re-written and made more com- 
plete than ever. The various stages of child-life are reviewed, and 
hints given as to the best methods of training.—The Meaning of 
Church Membership, by John M. Versteeg (75 cents. net), is another 
timely book. It shows the importance of the Church, and then 
dwells on the loyalty of its members, its worship, work, &c. It is 
just the book to put into the hands of those who are thinking about 
joining the Church.—The Tragedy of Labour. By W. R. Halstead. 
(Abingdon Press. 50 c. net.) Appropriation, private property and 
the wage, the opportunity to make a living, the community and the 
classes, the economic side of socialism and the soil, are here discussed 
in a fresh and informing way. The writer thinks the distribution of 
wealth in America is the most satisfactory the world has ever known, 
but holds that business needs to be infused with a new temper from 
the bottom.—Religious Education and Reconstruction, by Norman 
E. Richardson (Abingdon Press. 15c. net), is a suggestive address 
by the Director of Religious Education in Boston University. He 
maintains that ethical religion is the basis of democracy, and that the 
times are most propitious for a new era in religious education in 
which all Churches should unite.—Heart Messages from the Psalms. 
By R. W. Keeler. (Abingdon Press. 50c. net.) Studies of thirteen 
Psalms, including Ist, 8th, 28rd, 46th, 103rd. They are intended 
for devotional reading, and ‘ questions to think about’ are added 
at the end of each study. Its aim is to make the Psalms live in 
personal experience, and it will not fail to do that for devout readers. 
—The Abingdon Press, New York, is publishing many valuable 
handbooks. The Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School (60 c. net) is very comprehensive and practical.—Learning 
and Teaching (60 c. net) has chapters on habit, memory, types of 
teaching, and kindred topics with questions at the end of each 
chapter.—The Training of the Devotional Life (40 c. net) has much 
that is helpful on prayer, the devotional use of the Bible, and worship 
through music.—A Methodist Church and its Work aims to instruct 
young workers in all sides of their church life. It is a stimulating 
book.—The Seeond Coming of Christ, by James M. Campbell (60 c. 
net), is a timely and sensible study. ‘The whole tenor of Christ’s 
teaching shows that His expectation of the coming of His kingdom 
is founded upon the faithfulness of His followers.’—The Throne of 
Grace. By W. A. Quayle. (Methodist Book Concern. 75 c. net.) 
Bishop Quayle’s prelude to this little volume of personal prayers 
bids the soul ‘ dwell at this sacred mount where the holy folk of all 
the ages have assembled and where they hold choral conversation.’ 
There are prayers for war-time, for the fireside, for seasons aud days, 
of nature and man, of penitence and sorrow, of aspiration and hope. 
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They often strike a new note and open our eyes to mercies that we 
are apt to forget. The book reveals a large mind and a warm heart. 
The Minor Prophets Unveiled. By A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 
Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net.) This devotional 
commentary, arranged for short daily readings, is based on a study 
of the original language, and is admirably clear and suggestive. 
The purpose of each book is well brought out, and the Notes are 
really helpful. It is a true aid to intelligent study of the little 
prophecies.—Our Hope and Strength. Devotions for the period of 
Reconstruction. Compiled by the Right Rev. E. J. Palmer, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 6d. net.) The Bishop of Bombay issued these prayers 
for use in India. There are litanies of peace and reconstruction ; 
intercessions, a service of thanksgiving, with intercession, and two 
appropriate hymns. The prayers will be found very suggestive and 
helpful both for public and private use.—The Gospel according to 
St. Mark (x. 32-xiii. 37). A devotional Commentary by J. D. Jones, 
D.D. (R.T.S. 3s. net.) This is the third volume on St. Mark which 
Dr. Jones has given us, and it is so beautjfully clear, evangelical, and 
practical that it will enrich the mind and heart of every devout 
reader.—Expectation. By Lucy Williams. (R.T.S. 6d. net.) Short 
papers on the Coming of Christ which deal with many phases of the 
question in a way that will appeal to students of the subject.—A 
Manual of Christian Evidences for Jewish People. By A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D. (Vol. II. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net.) The object of this 
work is to make Christianity better understood by the Jews. It 
largely takes the form of the answer to the arguments of R. Isaac, of 
Troki, which are used to-day by almost every Jew who writes against 
Christianity. Dr. Williams does his work skilfully and thoroughly, 
and is not afraid to acknowledge that the critics are sometimes in the 
right. When the rabbi objects to the story of the temptation, and 
the ery, ‘ Why hast Thou forsaken me?’ that God could not suffer 
or be tempted, he forgets that Christ was human as well as divine. 
There are a glossary and indices to the two volumes. The work has 
special importance in view of the new status of the Jewish people.— 
The S.P.C.K. send us What is the Gospel? by H. L. Gouge, D.D. 
(4d. net), which lays stress on the thought of the Kingdom and the 
breadth of meaning in the word Christ.—The Love that Lifts. By 
Henry Howard. (The Epworth Press. 5s. net.) These are fine 
sermons, chaste in style, yet full of life and sensitive to all the influ- 
ences that are moulding modern society. They never stray far 
from their texts, but bring to their study such insight into character 
and felicity of illustration that they arrest attention and get right 
of way to the heart and the conscience. In the last sermon he 
shows that ‘the mightiest apologetic for the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is a Christ-like life, and it is by this perpetually recurring 
miracle that the Church even in the darkest periods of her history, 
has witnessed to the resurrection of her Lord.’ The volume shows 
how Australia prizes the best preaching. 
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The Second Period of Quakerism. By William C. Braith- 
waite, B.A., LL.B. (Macmillan & Co. 15s. net.) 

THIs is a sequel to The Beginnings of Quakerism, published in 1912, 
The late John Wilhelm Rowntree planned the history, and Mr, 
Braithwaite has carried it out with care and skill. He has been 
fortunate in securing an Introductory chapter by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
which is of great value. He points out that in the second volume of 
this work Quakerism is still a movement, but is plainly in the stage 
of organization, consolidation, and congealment. It is passing 
from the dynamic to the static condition. The spiritual reformers 
were seeking to create, or rather to restore, a Church which had no 
connexion with the State and was governed by no authoritative hier- 
archy. Mr. Braithwaite gives a moving description of the struggle 
for religious liberty. Many Quakers died in crowded and pestilen- 
tial gaols, but they showed heroic patience and courage in the midst 
of all their suffering. Some of the meetings had to be kept up by 
children. Six boys were taken from Temple Street meeting, Bristol, 
and put for an hour in the stocks. The Second Part of the volume 
shows how Quakerism found expression in the monthly meetings, 
the women’s meetings ; and the Third Part describes the position and 
outlook at the close of the seventeenth century. In London the ‘ Plan,’ 
as Methodists call it, was made at the previous Second Day’s Morning 
Meeting, and saddled horses were provided for Friends going to the 
more distant places. When its early zeal declined ‘the Oxford 
Methodists arose, who would take up the mission that had passed for 
a time out of the ken of Quakerism.’ Mr. Braithwaite refers to John 
Nelson’s Journal as showing ‘ the same spirit and the same effect of 
his witness upon his hearers as we find in such a man as Dewsbury.’ 
That Quaker hero excelled Fox in tenderness and Barclay in depth, 
and spent his life in travail for the souls of his friends. Mr. Braith- 
waite has given us a volume of no ordinary charm and importance. 


The Venerable Bede: His Life and Writings. By the Rt. 
Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 10s. net.) 


Bishop Browne wrote his essay for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity, and it was published by the S.P.C.K. in 1879. It has been 
reprinted from time to time, and as the stereos were melted down 
during the war it has been possible to recast and greatly enlarge the 
book so as to include Bede’s poetic and scientific writings, his com- 
mentaries and homilies, as well as the historical works. Illustrations 
have also been given of some of the interesting objects such as the 
tombstone of King Cadvan, the cross of the Holy James, St. Cuth- 
bert’s portable altar, his stole, and the robe prepared for the transla- 
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tion of his body. A circular medallion on silk found when Charle- 
magne’s tomb was opened, has an elephant in the centre which may 
be connected with the favourite elephant given him by Harun al 
Raschid, and which he used to take about in some of his processions, 
Leo III gave him ‘ two robes of Syrian purple, with borders of cloth 
of gold wrought with elephants.’ The chapter on Anglo-Saxon art 
is of special interest. The Government request for the plates of the 
work was a blessing in disguise, for to it we owe this ampler study of 
one of the most striking figures in the history of the English Church. 


The Story of Dr. Johnson. Being an Introduction to Bos- 
well’s Life. By S. C. Roberts, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Roberts has not attempted to paraphrase Boswell, nor merely 
to string together a set of extracts from his masterpiece. He has 
allowed Boswell for the most part to speak for himself in substantial 
paragraphs, and thus to present every side of Johnson’s life and work, 
and to introduce all his chief friends. Here and there Boswell is 
supplemented by the records of such intimates as Mrs. Thrale and 
Fanny Burney. The story begins with the boy at Lichfield, and 
follows him to Pembroke College, Oxford, and to his early literary 
adventures in London; the man, the social friend, the traveller, 
the true-born Englishman. It is all delightfully brought back 
with the aid of many illustrations, and forms a picture of the man 
and his times so vivid and so attractive that it will make every one 
eager to know more about Johnson and the whole circle of which he 
was the centre. 


A History of Latin America. By W. W. Sweet. (Abingdon 
Press. $3 net.) 

The Professor of History at De Pauw University has supplied a great 
need by this compact survey of a vast subject. His first chapter 
lights up the conditions of life in the Iberian peninsula when Columbus 
made his first voyage of discovery ; then he describes the physical 
aspects and the native races of Latin America, and follows the course 
of exploration and colonization. The administration of the colonies 
and the history of Spanish rule are clearly shown. The last chapters 
deal with present conditions both in the backward and the pro- 
gressive States, with the forms of government and the various races 
and societies of Latin America. The economic conditions and inter- 
national conditions are fully described. The book is packed with 
matter, but it is always clear and readable, and the maps and por- 
traits add much to its value and attractiveness. 


The Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854. By Graham Wallis. 
(Allan & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

This is a reprint, with a few corrections, of the Life that appeared in 

1898. The leather breeches maker, who became the prosperous 
9 
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tailor of Charing Cross, the friend of James Mill, Bentham, and Hume, 
and the leading spirit in the hard-fought Westminster elections, 
was little known till Professor Wallis issued this biography ; but his 
fight against poverty, his love of study, and his zeal for reform, make 
him stand out as one of the notable men of his time. Hume called 
him ‘the most disinterested reformer he ever knew, valuable in 
counsel, fertile in resource, performing great labours ; but he never 
thought of himself. Honours and advantages he might often have 
commanded, but he rendered assiduous and private services, which 
he rendered of his own zeal, and defrayed out of his own wealth,’ 
It is a memorable story, and we are glad to welcome a new and 
revised edition of this full and sympathetic biography. 


Out and About. By Thomas Burke. (Allen & Unwin. 
5s. net.) 


This is ‘ a note-book of London in war-time,’ by one who has a quick 
eye for all the varied aspects of street and café, and knows what is 
doing at inns and police-courts. Short and bright studies, such as 
these, make special appeal to a leisure hour, and Mr, Burke almost 
takes one’s breath away when he describes the talk about Greek 
tragedians and modern musicians which he heard at * The Chequers’ 
within a brief tram-ride of London. A different note is struck in 
‘Tragedy and Cockneyism.’ When his emotions are stirred, the 
Cockney ‘becomes violently vocal. He speaks out of himself,’ 
The seamy sides of life are not forgotten in this vivid chronicle. 


Greene’s Groats-worth of Wit bought with a Million of 
Repentance. (Oxford: Blackwell. 5s. net.) 


This is the fourth in the Sheldonian series of reprints and renderings 
of masterpieces in all languages, edited by Reginald Hewitt. It is 
Greene’s lament over his dissolute life, and his appeal to others to 
learn wit by his repentance and make the fear of the Lord the be- 
ginning of wisdom. The letter to his wife, whom he had deeply 
wronged, shows how he regretted his wild life. The reference to 
Shakespeare betrays the jealousy of the university-bred dramatist 
at ‘an upstart crow beautified with our feathers,’ and ‘in his own 
conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.’ That snarl! is a tribute 
to the success with which Shakespeare was revising and adapting 
the work of his seniors. The edition is printed with much taste 
and skill, and its get-up is very attractive. 


The S.P.C.K. Helps for Students of History are greatly enriched 
by two volumes from Sir A. W. Ward, dealing with The Period of 
Congresses (3s. 6d. net) and Securities for Peace (3s. net). They are 
both of special value in view of the Peace Conference and the League 
of Nations. The first describes the Congress of Vienna, and the 
Second Peace of Paris, the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle and of Verona. 
The situation to be dealt with, the chief actors and the main results 
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are luminously stated. The second volume brings the story down 
to 1914, and discusses the attempts to prevent the outbreak. They 
are important studies.—The French Renaissance (8d. net) and The 
French Wars of Religion (6d. net), by Arthur Tilley, are digests of great 
value and interest. Archdeacon Cunningham’s Hints on the Study 
of English Economic History (8d. net) is a wonderful little master- 
piece.—Parish History and Records, by A. Hamilton Thompson, will 
greatly promote the care of these precious sources of local history.— 
The Care of Documents and Management of Archives, full of helpful 
details as to packing and cleaning and repairing (6d. net), and A 
Short Guide to the Principal Classes of Documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin (8d. net), which shows the treasures 
housed there in the shape of Parliamentary records, records of Christ 
Church Cathedral, &c. Both these manuals will be found invaluable 
by those for whom they are intended.—An Introduction to the Study of 
Colonial History, by A. P. Newton, is not the least important of these 
compact little Helps.—Prominent Points in the Life and Writings 
of Shakespeare. By William Poel. (Longmans & Co. 2s. net.) 
Four tables, reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
which are of uncommon interest for students of Shakespeare’s life 
and times. The first two tables set the ascertained facts about the 
dramatist in Stratford and in London alongside the traditions, the 
contemporary events, and the unproved statements ; the third shows 
where the plays were acted ; the last gives an analysis of the divisions 
into acts and scenes in the 1623 folio where they first appeared. 
Every Shakespeare student will count this thin volume among his 
treasures.—The Training of the Clergy (6d. net), by H. Maynard 
Smith, is a criticism of the report of the Archbishops’ Committee, 
and a defence of the small theological college.—What the Church 
has done for Education (4d. net), by D. M. Champion, begins with 
Augustine’s work in Kent, and brings the record down to 1902. 
It is full of facts.—In Administrative Reform (6d. net) Mr. Smith 
criticizes the report on that subject in a suggestive way.—The 
Oldest City in the World: Its Sieges and Battles. By Charles Brown, 
D.D. (R.T.S. 3s. net.) Addresses to children based on Bunyan’s 
Holy War form a beautiful exposition and application of the old 
allegory. Dr. Brown makes it all alive, and full of happy lessons 
for to-day. The pictures are a special success. 
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Within the Rim and other Essays, 1914-15. By Henry James. 
(Collins & Co. 6s. net.) 
THE charm of these five essays lies in their revelation of the writer. 
What a perfect gentleman he was, how keenly he sympathized 
with Belgian refugees and our wounded soldiers one sees clearly 
from these pages. It does not surprise us that he became a British 
citizen as a demonstration of his devotion to the causes of the Allies. 
‘Within the Rim’ shows how the war brought back his boyish 
memory of a camp hospital in the American Civil War. His house 
of the spirit added to itself storeys and wings till it became ‘ a fortress 
of the faith, a palace of the soul, an extravagant, bristling, flag-flying 
structure which had quite as much to do with the air as the earth.’ 
He had never ‘ had occasion so to learn how far sensibility may go 
when once well wound up.’ ‘ Refugees in Chelsea’ describes the 
Belgians sheltered at Crosby Hall. The letter urging support of the 
American Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps in France is full of 
tender sympathy for the wounded—altogether a beautiful plea for a 
noble work. The little paper headed ‘ France’ overflows with 
understanding and sympathy. ‘The Long Wards’ is dedicated to 
hospital friends and memories. Phrases which gleam like jewels 
are here, and little touches that reveal the man and illumine the 
suffering and heroism of the times. Such a book, despite its involu- 
tions and meanderings, is a real treasure for both the new world and 


the old. 


The State in Peace and War. By John Watson, LL.D., D.D. 
(Maclehose & Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Professor Watson follows the evolution of political ideas from the 
origin of the City-State to the rise of the modern Nation-State, 
beginning with the claim which Pericles made in his funeral oration 
that the City-State is pervaded by a single mind, and allows free 
play to the capacities of the individual. Its independence came 
to an end with Alexander the Great, and the individual,, finding no 
outlet for his activities in public life, had to fall back on morality 
and religion as did the Stoics and Epicureans. The world-State of 
the Roman Empire and the Middle Ages and the nation-State are 
described in four chapters of great interest. Then German views are 
considered as represented by Hegel, Treitschke, Haeckel, Nietzsche, 
and Bernhardi. This short chapter throws much light on Prussian 
ideals. Treitschke holds that the individual is bound to submit to 
the laws of the State under all circumstances. War he regarded 
as a sovereign specific against national disunion. His views are 
subjected to searching criticism. This leads to a closer study of 
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the Modern State, with its various subordinate organizations and its 
relation to foreign States and to the world at large. A short account 
follows of the regulations of civilized warfare, of the character of the 
British Empire, and the proposals for a League of Nations. It is 
pre-cminently a book for the times, bringing the wisdom and expe- 
rience of the past to bear on the problems of reconstruction which 
are now engrossing the attention of the civilized world. Professor 
Watson knows how to make his study interesting, and his book will 
be valuable to thinkers and to those who are engaged in political 
affairs. 


Nelson’s History of the War. Vol. XXII. The Darkest 
Hour. (Nelson & Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 


This is a thrilling volume. It describes the Second Battle of 
the Somme, the Third Battle of the Aisne, the Second Battle 
of the Marne, the great exploit in blocking up the waterway at 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, and the Austrian attack on Italy when 
Caporetto. was gloriously avenged. The battles are described 
in a way that throws light on the whole situation. Germany 
was bent on a decision, and Ludendorff sacrificed his troops 
remorselessly, but he failed to gain his objective, and Foch’s accession 
and supreme command marked the turning-point of the last stage of 
the war. It is a volume that will be read with eager and sustained 
interest. 


The Century of Hope. A Sketch of Western Progress from 
1815 to the Great War. By F.S. Marvin. (Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net.) 

This sketch of the growth of humanity in the chief aestern centres of 

civilization gives a leading place to the development of science, 

and its reactions on other sides of national and international life. 

Special interest attaches to the study because it indicates the parallel 

development of France and Great Britain. Nor is the United States 

overlooked in the survey. A roughly chronological treatment is 
combined with the various topics as they become prominent in the 
century from 1815 to 1914. Mr. Marvin begins with ‘ The Legacy 

of the Revolution.’ The new birth of humanity brought with it a 

larger store of thought and force and idealism. Science became a 

dominant factor in modern life ; freedom gained a new position. It 

was an age of Hope, showing the inclination to look forward and work 
for a better future. There was a great effort which sought to relieve 
distress, to improve education, and to ameliorate criminal law. The 
corruption and inadequacy of the Parliamentary system rallied all 
the reforming forces in the country. Interesting details are given 
of this reform movement in France and England. The New Spirit 
in Literature, The Birth of Socialism, Mechanical Science and 

Invention, Biology and Evolution, Schools for All, Religious Growth 

are some of the subjects treated in Mr. Marvin’s vivid epitomes. 
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The Expansion of the West shows how the leading nations of the 
West, and especially ourselves, have come to occupy a position of 
trust for the rest of the world, and have brought their superior 
power and knowledge as a boon to the lands they have occupied. 
The recent emergence of the United States from its seclusion was a 
necessity if anything like world-order had to be maintained, or world- 
progress achieved. The book is fruitful in suggestions for that new 
modern spirit which has ‘ hearts of darkness’ to enlighten, and is 
seen at its best in national efforts to end ignorance and squalor at 
home, or in some international union ‘ to redeem the horrors of an 
African tribe enslaved and decimated by Western greed.’ 


Mr. Standfast. By John Buchan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. net.) 


This is a story of the Great War which shows the hand of 
a master. The complications of the German spy system are laid 
bare as Richard Hannay is brought from the front to discover 
and outwit the German agent who is doing more mischief to the 
Allies than a whole army corps. It is a well-nigh impossible task 
to get hold of this elusive spy, but it is accomplished, and poetic 
justice is meted out by letting the arch-plotter face the enemy’s 
guns. The Somme battle, in which Hannay has to hold back the 
German tide which is rolling towards the sea, is described in a way 
that makes all its peril come home tous. Mr. Standfast, the crippled 
airman, saves the situation by crashing into the renowned German 
aviator, Lensch, and preventing him from informing the enemy how 
weak the British line really is. Peter loses his own life, but saves his 
friend’s division and averts a terrible military disaster. There is a 
love-story which relieves the strain of plotting and fighting, and 
Mary Lamington is as brave and resourceful as General Hannay 
himself. 


Christopher and Columbus. By the author of Elizabeth 
and her German Garden. (Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

There is genuine fun and much satire in this chronicle of the twins, 

Anna-Rose and Anna-Felicitas. Their father, a German Junker, 

had died some years before the war; their English mother was also 

dead and had left her girls to the mercy of her sister’s husband, a 

selfish man who had no peace till he got them shipped off for America. 

On the way the lonely girls found a friend in Mr. Twist, an American 

gentleman who had grown rich by his Non-Trickler Teapot. There 

is no one to meet the Von Twinklers at New York, and when they get 
to Boston they discover that Mr. Clouston Sack, to whose care their 
uncle had committed them, had that morning been left by his wife. 

The twins make for Mr. Twist’s home. He is a bachelor with a 

redoubtable mother, who will have nothing to do with the girls. 

Mr. Twist hurries them across to California, only to find that the 
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other gentleman to whom their uncle had written was lying dead. 
Anna-Felicitas, who is twenty minutes the younger but the taller 
and more lovely of the sisters, has an idea that to set up a fashionable 
afternoon tea-house will end their sorrows. But the rich Americans 
scent impropriety and pro-Germanism in the little company—though 
the twins are ardently British—and the Germans of Acapulco hope to 
make national capital out of the affair. There is no solution for the 
problem but marriage, and the young British naval officer, who falls 
over head and ears in love with Anna-Felicitas, sets the example 
to Mr. Twist, who finds Anna Rose has been in love with him from 
the first. “The Open Arms’ is ‘shut’ after a few exciting days 
as a tea-house, and will next appear as the private house of the 
Twists. That is the framework of the story, but the twins themselves 
and their way of filling out each other’s speeches ; the wonderful 
Chinese cook, the garrulous chaperone, and the strait-laced and 
censorious folk at the hotel, add spice to this lively chronicle of 
misfortunes that all end happily. 


Christian Ethics and Peace ,Problems. By W. L. Paige Cox, 
M.A. (S.P.C.K. 2s. net.) Archdeacon Cox thinks that the moral 
precepts of Christianity are not properly explained, with the result 
that there is little careful thought and sound knowledge as to Christian 
morality. He discusses the subjects of retribution and revenge and 
the love of enemies in a very luminous and helpful way, and draws 
yarious conclusions as to international law, a League of Nations, and 
home problems. It is a book which deserves and will richly repay 
careful perusal.—Greece before the Conference. By Polybius. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) The claims which Greece is making at the 
Peace Conference are here described and argued for by an authority 
on Eastern affairs. In an extended preface, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
‘one of the oldest survivors of the Philhellenes of the days of Glad- 
stone,’ warmly supports the claims of Greece. Polybius answers 
various charges made as to the attitude of Greece under the rule of 
Constantine, and states his case clearly. The book deserves careful 
attention.—Messrs. Allen & Unwin publish for The Chinese National 
Defence League in Europe two important statements as to The 
Relations between China and Japan during the last Twenty-five Years 
and Law Reform in China (8d. net). The first, of course, represents 
a strong feeling against Japan, and shows the need of happier relations 
between the two great nations of the East.—The Red Flowers. By 
Stuart Robertson, M.A. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d. net.) Twelve sermons 
from the front for children at home by the ex-Chaplain, 6th Black 
Watch. Incidents of army life are used with much skill and striking 
effect. It is a book that boys and girls will take to their hearts. 
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The Control of the Drink Trade. By Henry Carter. Second 
Edition. (Longmans & Co. 4s. 6d. net ; limp, 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

THE cail for a second edition of Mr. Carter’s volume is not only a 

mark of its value but a sign of the times. The problem has gained 

new significance, and every lover of his country is anxiously looking 
for a solution. Lord D’Abernon says in a postscript to his preface 
that the eighteen months that have since passed have strengthened 
the views which he then held, whilst a larger experience enables him 
“to speak somewhat more confidently of the immense possibilities 
of an improved level of temperance under a system of reasonable 
and scientific control.’ He believes that in this country, ‘ control 
can effect all that is required, and would possibly give more than 
would be gained under Prohibition. But the issue is admittedly 
doubtful. It depends upon the good sense of the public and the 
wisdom of Parliament.’ Lord D’Abernon would ‘ support Prohibition 
at any cost, rather than be a party to the national disgrace which 
would be involved in a deliberate and voluntary return to a lower 
level.’ He holds that under an appropriate system of restriction a 
high level of temperance can be attained, to the increase of national 
efficiency and general prosperity and happiness. Unless public 
opinion and Parliament are willing to accept these restrictive and 
constructive regulations ‘ all talk about an aspiration to a healthier 
and more efficient Britain becomes mere rhetoric.’ Mr. Carter’s 
survey of the conditions before control, the methods employed by 
the Board and their influence in diminishing drunkenness and in 
furthering the general welfare is supported by documentary evidence, 
and is a plain and honest statement of facts. The cheap edition 
will bring the book, which is an acknowledged masterpiece, into the 

hands of a widely extended circle of readers, and will greatly serve a 

cause which lies near to the heart of every lover of his country. 


Letters from a Lowland Keeper. (Maclehose & Sons. 5s. 
net.) 
Thomas Walker was a model gamekeeper, and Mr. Tennant’s account 
of the relations between himself and his trusted servant will be read 
with no small pleasure by all lovers of country life. His tact in 
dealing with tenants on the estate saved his master many anxieties, 
and his skill in arranging for the shooting was"extraordinary. The 
letters are divided into groups dealing with ‘a keeper’s problems ’ 
in times when rats multiplied and two tawny owls killed twenty 
pheasants in one night. We see Walker smoothing down ruffled 
tenants, looking after fox cubs and pheasants, and in some ‘ personal ” 
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letters showing his warm concern in all that affected the Tennant 
family. He thinks of the war as he goes to bed and when he awakes 
in the morning, but rejoices that ‘ our country is so sound in wishing 
to win the war for Liberty and Freedom and Humanity for all nations, 
great and small.’ It is a glimpse of country life and character which 
is altogether refreshing and delightful. 


Political Prophecies. By the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
M.P. (Clarendon Press. 1s. net.) 


The prophets have never been more active than to-day, and Mr. 
Fisher’s address to the Edinburgh Philosophical Society will be 
read with keen relish. The complications of world affairs have been 
so vast that statesmanship, which should be all prescience, has 
become three parts guess-work. <A survey of the prophecies of the 
past is amusing indeed. Burke proved himself the best kind of political 
prophet in his estimate of the French Revolution, but Pitt was far 
astray in his forecast that the end of the Papacy was in sight. Words- 
worth had truer insight than Pitt or Napoleon when he foretold the 
evils of industrialism, the establishment of a national system of com- 
pulsory education, and the dangers of the illustrated press. Ten 
years ago Viscount Morley confidently asserted that Australians 
could never be reconciled to paying for a war undertaken for the 
defence of Belgian neutrality. We always do well to examine with 
special care the oracles of the advocate and of the pessimist. ‘ The 
prophet who foretells the degeneracy of his race may be doing a 
useful service in his day, but he is almost always convicted by the 
searchlight of to-morrow.’ ‘The jeremiads of Robert Lowe and 
Thomas Carlyle are pretty reading, but after all we have ‘ shot 
Niagara,” and ate stil] a flourishing people, not altogether devoid of 
valour, faith, endurance, charity, and other estimable qualities of 
hand and heart; nor, so far as we can see, is the race of heroes 
entirely extinct uvon this planet.’ 


Tle Beginnings of Science. ($2 net.) Backgrounds for 
Social Workers. ($1.50 net.) By Edward J. Menge, 
M.A., Ph.D., M.Sc. (Boston: R. G. Badger.) 


The Professor of Biology in the University of Dallas has long felt the 
need of a volume describing in non-technical language the relation 
between Philosophy end the Laboratory system. The scientist 
may speak with authority on his own findings, but must allow the 
logician to decide whether the theory he has founded on them is 
valid, and must even then go to the general philosopher to find 
whether his first principles were correct. Darwinism is only one 
theory of how evolution came about. ‘ There is not one particle of 
evidence that man came from an animal ancestor.’ The vitalistic 
doctrines of a separate life-principle are ‘ being accepted by an ever- 
growing number of scientific men.’ Those are some of the results 
to which Dr. Menge’s study of Evolution and Vitalism lead. In 
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Backgrounds for Soctal Workers he points out that principles must 
be gained in early years. ‘ Later we only apply what we learned in 
youth.’ Questions of sex-hygiene are discussed in a lucid way, 
The family is the most important social institution, and ‘ the stressing 
of one or more points is all that makes any psychological difference’ 
between nations and peoples. The books are distinctly fresh in 
treatment, but we do not think that the reference to Luther’s doctrine 
of justification as an excuse for immoral acts is warranted. 


Religion in the Public Schools. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net.) 
This movement for the deepening of religious life in our public schools 
was begun by Anthony F. Gray, who became the leader of a little 
set of boys who aimed at a higher spiritual life than that of the ordin- 
ary school. At Cambridge he threw himself into the Boy Scout 
movement and many other forms of service. When he joined the 
army he worked earnestly among the men, and his project for the 
Public Schools took shape at a Conference in London. He was 
killed in France in August, 1918, but this set of addresses by the 
Bishops of London and Oxford, the head master of Rugby, Canon 
Mason, and others whose help he enlisted in his project, will show 
that he did not labour in vain. The Marquis of Tavistock is a very 
outspoken critic of the public school, and one is glad to see such a 
subject engaging close attention. It goes down to the roots of 
England’s moral and spiritual life. 


The Return of the ‘ Mayflower.’ An Interlude. By Rendel 
Harris. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 
It is a striking idea to bring the men of the Mayflower back to Ply- 
mouth with William Penn and the great Presidents Washington, 
Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. They have a warm welcome from the 
Mayor and citizens, to whom they recount their experience in the 
new world and compare notes in the most arresting fashion. Miles 
Standish is here ‘our guardian angel in a soldier’s coat.’ We are 
introduced to a company of pilgrims to whom 
The name of God Himself 

Is nought but Home, and He our dwelling-place. 

And when our waywardness of will abates, 

He is the lowly cot to which we turn, 

Or stately mansion where we may abide. 
The thought is well worked out, and this scholar’s Interlude ought 
to be specially popular across the Atlantic. 


The Graftons. By Archibald Marshall. (Collins. 6s. net.) This 
is a sequel to Abingdon Abbey, and the Graftons grow still more 
interesting. Beatrix makes a happy marriage; and so does her 
elder sister Constance, who is the most charming girl in the story. 
The father seems likely to marry again, but that does not happen, 
and his third daughter comes back from Paris to be the sunshine of 
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the house. George Grafton and his boy friend, James Beckley, are 
a quaint pair who fancy themselves real men of the world. It is a 
capital story of family life, sweet and wholesome right through.— 
The Jervaise Comedy. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 6s. net.) 
The disappearance of Brenda Jervaise at the end of a ball is a mystery, 
but it is soon unravelled, and two happy marriages come out of it. 
The society dramatist gives up writing ‘ piffle’ to amuse idle folk, 
and turns into a man to be proud of. The suspense is well kept up, 
and the home farm shines out in contrast to the hall. The story 
grows better and more absorbing as it goes on.—Children’s Stories. 
By Ella Wilmor. (Amersham: Morland. Is. 6d. net.) Here are 
witches, dwarfs, giants, wise men and women, princes and princesses, 
and adventures which carry one straight into fairyland.—In Jungle 
Depths. By Alice M. Carvell. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net.) Stories from 
a mhissionary’s diary in the wide hill tracts of Assam in north-east 
India. Adventures with tigers and rogue elephants, descriptions of 
the natives, and stories of missionary success are graphically told in 
this attractive book.—Personal Poems. By R. L. Megroy. (Elkin 
Mathews. 3s. 6d.net.) There is much variety in this little collection. 
Sonnet sequences, odes, sonnets, war poems, lyrics, all are handled 
with skill and feeling. There is a fine indignation in the sonnet to the 
Prussian military, and the other war pieces are full of spirit. The 
nature poems are pleasing. The ‘Ode to the Thames’ has both 
movement and colour. The con amore sonnets are distinctly happy. 
The writer is a thinker as well as a master of musical verse.—The 
House of Judah, by C. E. Hewitt (Abingdon Press, $1 net), is a 
beautiful story of the days of Christ and the way in which faith in 
Him grew up in the hearts of men and women.—British Ferns, by 
J. H. Crabtree (Epworth Press, 1s. 6d. net), gives a page of descrip- 
tion and of illustrations to twenty-eight different ferns, with a general 
introduction as to the way to collect and classify them. It is a 
charming little pocket companion. 
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BRITISH 


Edinburgh Review (April).—Dean Inge discusses ‘The Future 
of the English Race.’ ‘No nation is better endowed by nature 
with a faculty for sane idealism than the English. Our brutal com- 
mercialism has been a temporary aberration; the quintessential 
Englishman is not the hero of Smiles’ Self-help; he is Raleigh, 
Drake, Shakespeare, Milton, Johnson, or Wordsworth, with a pleasant 
spice of Dickens.’ Mr. Gosse gives an interesting account of the 
way in which M. Clemenceau turned to literature when his political 
career appeared to be ended in 1893. He had been French master 
in a girls’ school in Connecticut, and married an American lady, 
Miss Mary Plummer. He defended Dreyfus with the same fearless 
and disdainful audacity that he had shown in political life. ‘ There 
has always been something encyclopaedic about his passion for 
knowledge, for practical acquaintance with the actual practice of 
life.’ The number is full of living interest. 


The Church Quarterly Review (April).—The Problem of Reunion 
is discussed by two clergymen. Mr. Baker writes on ‘ The Present 
Relations between Anglicans and Nonconformists.’ ‘ Catholic and 
Protestant, Churchmen and Nonconformist, are debtors to each 
other. Anglicans, justly proud of their own heritage, dare not deny 
what they owe to John Bunyan and George Fox, to Samuel Ruther- 
ford and the Wesleys, to Martineau and James Drummond, and to 
other saints and divines and scholars of Protestantism.’ Various 
movements are referred to as indications of a new spirit in the Free 
Churches. Mr. Brereton deals with various schemes for a great 
advance towards unity, and appeals to Nonconformist ministers 
to help ‘to mend the ancient national Church of our common fore- 
fathers.’ He hopes for ‘ a united effort of Christian enthusiasm and 
love and faith to reform, expand, enrich, and revivify the Church.’ 


Hibbert Journal (April).—The first article, by R. H. Tawney, on 
‘The Sickness of Acquisitive Society,’ is more convincing in its 
description of a disease than in its prescription for a cure. Mr. 
Tawney considers industry to be primarily a social service, and he 
would make an end of ‘the property rights in virtue of which the 
industries on which the welfare of whole populations depends are 
administered by the agents and for the profit of absentee shareholders.’ 
Two articles appear on Education, one by Professor Darroch, of 
Edinburgh University, on ‘ The Democratic Conception of Educa- 
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tion,’ the other by Dr. Watson, of Aberystwith University, on Educa- 
tion as ‘A New Opportunity for the Churches.’ It is to be hoped 
that the Churches are ripe to use the great opportunity of the next 
few years, which cannot possibly recur. Bishop Hamilton Baynes 
writes on Reunion of Churches, and Rev. W. R. Thomson on ‘ Presby- 
terian Reunion in Scotland.’ Miss C. Maynard’s article on ‘ We 
Women ’ is timely, brightly written, and full of interest. Two articles 
on kindred subjects are *‘ Glimpses of Immortality,’ by Dr. A. E. 
Garvie, and ‘The Immortal Soul,’ by Francis Stopford. We should 
like to commend to our readers the more miscellaneous sections 
at the end, as important in their place as the longer articles. Under 
the headings of ‘ Discussions,’ Surveys of Philosophical and Religious 
Literature and Reviews of Books, are to be found the results of much 
careful thinking. Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s review of Sorley’s ‘ Moral 
Values and the Idea of God,’ and Mr. Whittaker’s notice of Dean 
Inge’s ‘ Philosophy of Plotinus’ are examples. 


Journal of Theological Studies (April).—Mr. C. H. Turner writes 
an interesting appreciation of A. Spagnolo, ‘a self-taught worker 
who raised himself to a front place among the paleographers of 
Europe,’ and was for many years known to scholars as custodian of 
the Chapter Library at Verona. Dr. C, F. Burney contributes ‘A 
Fresh Examination of the Current Theory of the Hebrew Tenses,’ 
illustrating from Babylonian and other Semitic languages. Dr. T. 
Stephenson, of Aberystwyth, writes a Note on the Old Testament 
quotations peculiar to Matthew, in which he concludes that the ten 
quotations belong to one source, were all inserted at one time, and 
were part of the work of the original author. Other notes are on 
‘ Ante-Nicene Interpretations of the Sayings on Divorce,’ by Rev. 
J. P. Areudzen, and ‘A Lost Selah,’ by I. W. Slotki, Important 
books are reviewed by highly competent critics, such as Dr. F. R. 
Tennant, Prof. P. Gardner, Dr. Barnes and others. 


Constructive Quarterly (March).—The Rev. W. Temple, in ‘ The 
World’s Need of the Church,’ regards freedom for the Church of 
England to govern its own life as an indispensable preliminary to 
reunion. Bishop McConnell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in ‘ Some Significant Agreements,’ dwells on the fact that the various 
branches of Christendom are in fairly close agreement in spirit and 
in realization of the imperative tasks of Christianity; and as to the 
message of the Christian pulpit. Prof. Paterson’s estimate of ‘ Dr. 
Denney’s Theology ’ shows that ‘he traversed anew, with inspiring 
and contagious confidence in Christ and the Gospel, the well-beaten 
but somewhat cumbered and obstructed paths of Dogmatic Theology.’ 


Holborn Review (April).—This number opens with a timely 
article on ‘ John Brown of Haddington,’ based on a recent biography. 
Dr. James Lindsay discusses ‘ Prof. Pringle-Pattison’s Theism,’ and 
the subject of ‘Evolution and the Bishops’ is temperately handled 
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by Benjamin Moore. In connexion with this article should be read 
the one by C. E. Mortimer on ‘ Kikuyu once more!’ Rey. A. Rud- 
man writes instructively on ‘ The Old Europe and the New,’ and in 
his article the moral lessons of our eventful times, as pointed by the 
historian Ferrero, are described and applied. Amongst the ‘ Views 
and Discussions * is one on the Training of the Ministry, giving the 
views of Rev. J. Day Thompson—whose recent removal by death 
has been widely lamented—and of Professor A. S. Peake. 


Expository Times (April and May).—The Editor’s Notes deal 
with subjects of varied interest, such as the Bishop of Durham’s 
reasons for believing that the Second Coming of our Lord will take 
place in, 1920—Professor Cairns’ recent lectures on the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity—‘ the landslide which took place from Public 
Worship at the beginning of the war ’—and the two ‘ daring things 
done by Christ,’ making religion to consist in self-denial and promising 
an immediate reward. Dr. Hastings knows well what subjects 
to fasten on as suggested by current theological literature, and how 
to touch them lightly, yet sufficiently. Among the more substantial 
articles are * The Theological Significance of the early chapters of 
Genesis,’ and ‘Moral Arguments for the Existence of God,’ by 
Dr. F. R. Tennant, an appreciation of the late Dr. Swete by Dr. G. 
Milligan, and ‘ Christianity, the World Religion,’ by Rev. S. Cave, 
D.D. The papers headed, ‘ Contributions and Comments,’ and ‘ In 
the Study,’ are nearly always suggestive, especially to ministers. 


Round Table (June).—The Peace of Versailles is discussed in the 
first article. It ‘ gives us a new framework, it is true; but for the 
present it bases the security of that framework on a balance of forces 
which cannot possibly endure. It also gives us the League of 
Nations ; but avoids the crucial question of how the League is to 
evolve from its present artificial and insufficient basis to one in 
character with the real play of forces in the world.’ When Russia 
achieves some stable government and Germany realizes and condemns 
its brutalities in war and makes due reparation, they must be embraced 
with the League. An important article on ‘ Finance and reparation ’ 
describes the difficulties of the time. ‘ France has lost between one 
and two million of her best men. A considerable part of her industry 
is for the time being ruined. Her coal mines are useless for some 
years.” The European countries will have to pull themselves out 
of the mire by their own sacrifices and efforts. 


Calcutta Review (April).—‘ Thirty Months a Prisoner in Turkey,’ 
by an Indian cx-private of the Bengal Ambulance Corps, describes 
the surrender of Kut and the way in which the Turkish soldiers 
and officers busied themselves for a couple of days in plundering. 
Hospital patients were robbed of their belongings, and one officer 
had his wrist watch taken by a Turkish warrant officer. The writer 
was sent to the internment camp in Asia Minor. At Ras-el-Ainlu 
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worked in the railway hospital. ‘Madras Nabobs’ is another 
article of special interest. 


The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for August, 1918, to 
March, 1919 (2s.), appeals for further gifts for the Louvain Library. 
An imposing list of donors is added. Mr. Guppy gives an account 
of the library and its custodians from the foundation in 1627. The 
list of recent additions shows what a treasure Manchester possesses 
in the Rylands library. Dr. Harris’ ‘ Account of the Origin and 
Meaning of Apple Cults ;’ Dr. Herford’s ‘ Norse Myth in English 
Poetry,’ and three delightful letters of John Eliot, the missionary to 
the Indians, to the Rev. Jonathan Hanmer, of Barnstaple, acknow- 
ledging gifts for the Mission. It is a number of the Bulletin to be 
proud of. 


AMERICAN 


Harvard Theological Review (April).—Professor Adams Brown 
contributes a broad-minded article on The Seminary of To-morrow. 
The decline of the teaching office of the ministry he regards as one 
of the most disturbing symptoms of the last generation. ‘ Pro- 
testantism stands or falls with its ability to instruct the people at 
large in the meaning of the religion they profess.’ Therefore, to 
show how this can be done will be the supreme office of the seminary 
of to-morrow. If the teaching in some seminaries has in the past 
been too much influenced by the denominational spirit, in the 
future it must be borne in mind that ‘ denominationalism is by no 
means confined to conservatives.’ There is also ‘a narrowness of 
liberalism.’ In both cases the evil ‘ has its roots in an intellectualistic 
philosophy which identifies religion primarily with belief.’ But, 
to a greater extent than it has been in the past, the religion of the 
future must be ‘a religion for the whole man, a religion which 
takes into account not simply what a man believes, but also what 
he feels and what he does.’ In pleading for ‘ specialization,’ Dr. 
Adams Brown goes so far as to urge that a minister who is to have a 
country charge should receive a different kind of training from the 
minister whose sphere of service will be in an industrial community. 
All will, however, agree that the minister of a particular denomination 
* ought to know the conditions of successful service in that denomina- 
tion.’ In the judgement of this experienced teacher, ‘ systematic 
theology will recover again its central place in the organism of 
theological study. But it will be taught in a different way. It 
will become the study which defines the nature of the gospel for a 
world that is seeking unity through variety.’ Writing on The 
Causes of Pre-millenarianism, Bishop McConnell assigns, as the 
reason for the tenacity of these views, ‘the literalistic method of 
interpreting the Scriptures, or of taking the thought-forms of one 
age as binding for all ages.’ He pleads for a recognition of the 
eschatological factors in the thought of Jesus on account of their 
lasting value. Literalism may be set aside ‘ without at the same 
time abandoning the essential spirit and aim of those who taught 
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in apocalyptic terms some eternal truths about the presence of God” 
in human history. . . . It is a mistake to ignore or underestimate | 
spiritual factors because of the excesses or aberrations of literalistie 
interpreters of such factors.’ 


American Journal of Theology (April).—The first article takes § 
up the current practical question of the Federation of Christian 
Churches, from an American point of view. The writer, Rev. G, 
Cross, shows: the need for Christian statesmanship of the highest 
class if any scheme of federation is to be successfully carried through, 
He holds that neither the monarchical nor the oligarchic form of 
government will do; such a Federation ‘must be thoroughly 
democratic,’ and it may be expected to ‘ assume the inter-congrega- 
tional type of organization.” Mr. Cross adds that the scheme 
involves dangers both to faith and freedom, and the article through- 
out, while optimistic in spirit, shows that the writer clearly perceives 
the difficulties in the way of Church federation on a large scale in the 
United States. Dr. Warschauer writes on ‘ Jesus as a Teacher,’ 
and the survey of Lord Morley’s character and career by H. L, 
Stewart is warmly appreciative, tempered by slight friendly criti- 
cism. Dr. C. C. Torrey continues his papers on the Acts of the 
Apostles, and among the critical notes is a scholarly article by A. W. 
Slaten on the use of Nomos without the article in the New Testament, 


Methodist Review’ (New York), March-April.—This number 
deals with several subjects ‘ of the hour,’ such as ‘ The Church and 
Labour Reconstruction,’ by Dr. Morgan, ‘The Church and Inter- 
national Leagues,’ by Bishop Cooke, and ‘ The Social Theology,’ by 
Prof. Lewis, of Drew Seminary. Prof. Phelps’ paper on ‘ Reading 
the Bible,’ though slight, is interesting and useful. The writer says 
of the Psalms and the Prophets, ‘ Through such poetry, rather than 
through any formal creed, man is lifted into a communion with the 
Divine Spirit.’ 

The Princeton Theological Review for April opens with two Old 
Testament articles by John D. Davis, one on ‘ Hadadezer or Ben- 
hadad,’ and the other on ‘ The Statue of Shalmaneser at Asshur.’ 
The article entitled, ‘ Scientific Biblical Criticism,’ by R. D. Wilson, 
is strongly conservative in tone. No fewer than seventy closely 
printed pages are devoted to an examination of the rendering of 
John ix. 38 in the American Revised Version, accompanied as it is 
by the following note, ‘ The Greek word denotes an act of reverence, 
whether paid to a creature (as here) or to the Creator (see ch. iv. 20).’ 
The objections to the form of this note lie upon the surface, and it 
hardly demanded so elaborate a treatment as is here vouchsafed to it. 


Bibliotheca Sacra (April).—Dr. Griffith Thomas writes on ‘ The 
German Attitude to the Bible,’ pleading for the greatest possible 
independence in connexion with its study instead of the adoption or 
adaptation of German views. Mr. Wiener deais with the composition 
of the Pentateuch in a very suggestive way. 





